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COVER:  Black  bear  cub.  The  -white  paten 
on  chest  is  common.  The  Black  Bear  is  the 
smallest  of  the  bears,  but  adults  -will  occa- 
sionally reach  a  weight  of  600  pounds.  At 
birth  they  weigh  about  eight  ounces  or  less. 
— Photo  by  Blanchard. 
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Proof  of  the  pie  is  in  the  eating  .  .  .  This 
old  adage  came  true  when  hunters  throughout 
Louisiana  accepted  the  Commission's  offer  to 
hunt  at  Pass-a-Loutre  two  days  for  two  dollars; 
when  they  flooded  the  three  Game  Management 
Areas  which  were  opened  this  year  to  the  public 
for  squirrel  hunting;  when  hundreds  visited  the 
lakes  which  were  being  sampled  (a  chemical 
process)  by  our  biologists;  when  they  urged  their 
senators  and  representatives  to  approve  measures 
beneficial  to  the  future  gunning  and  angling  activ- 
ities of  Louisiana. 

Opening  of  areas  which  have  been  heretofore 
closed  in  order  that  the  surplus  might  be  har- 
vested has  been  widely  accepted.  Hunters  are  not 
looking  for  "something  for  nothing"  in  this 
machine-age.  they  are  merely  wanting  to  pursue 
their  favorite  outdoor  sport — hunting  or  fishing. 
They  have  been  discouraged  by  Posted  and  No 
Trespassing  signs  in  areas  once  open  to  shooting 
by  those  who  could  manage  time  and  equipment 
necessary  for  a  day  afield. 

The  Commission  is  encouraging  land  owners 
to  permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  their  properties, 
but  anglers  and  nimrods  must  also  offer  the 
farmer  or  timberman  some  inducement  if  he  is 
to  be  permitted  to  take  fish  and  game  from  areas 
of  the  state.  Little  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
state,  federal  or  private  agency  if  the  cooperation 
of  the  general  public  is  not  realized. 

Our  proof  has  been  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
people  of  new  ideas  based  on  knowledge  of  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  game  management,  biology, 
research  and  a  whole  lot  of  common  sense. 


Report  I 

to  the 
Deer  Hunters 


by 


RAYMOND  MOODY 


Cooperators   like  this   one,  Guy   Campbell,  weighed   and 
deer   killed   out   of  their  camp. 


neasured  the 


Calipers  are  used  to  measure  beam   diameter. 

Phntn    by    Grexhnm. 


Well  fellows,  here  it  is.  I  know  some  of  you  have 
been  wondering  when  the  information  on  the  deer 
kill  in  Madison  and  Tensas  parishes  this  past  hunt- 
ing season  would  appear  in  the  "Conservationist". 
We  were  unable  to  obtain  information  from  the 
whole  state,  but  did  get  a  few  weights  from  Natchi- 
toches and  Assumption  parishes  in  addition  to 
Tensas  and  Madison. 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  I  wish  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  the  hunting  clubs  and  individuals  who 
assisted  us  in  obtaining  this  much  needed  in- 
formation. 

Seems  as  though  the  big  ones  got  away  this 
year.  As  the  result  of  putting  the  deer  on  the 
scales,  we  have  heard  no  boasting  of  the  250  and 
300  pound  bucks  that  we  heard  so  much  of  in  the 
past. 


For  you  folks  who  may  not  know  what  this 
all  about,  perhaps  an  explanation  is  due  at  this  tin 
Prior  to  the  1953-54  deer  hunting  season,  varioi 
deer  hunting  clubs  and  individuals  were  contacts 
and  asked  to  participate  in  a  deer  research  progr£i 
sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisher:; 
Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  M 
Section  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  Those  «• 
pressing  a  desire  to  assist  us  in  gaining  the  I 
formation  desired  were  furnished  scales  for  weig- 
ing  the  deer,  calipers  to  measure  antler  beam  di- 
meters, tape  to  measure  antler  spread,  and  a  mim<- 
graphed  form  for  recording  the  information. 

Numbered  aluminum  tags  were  furnished  t; 
participants  for  the  purpose  of  tagging  the  de' 
skull  with  the  number  appearing  on  the  form  c- 
posite  the  weights  and  related  information  on  de' 
killed.  The  lower  jaw  bones  were  removed  from  9 
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eer's  skull,  tagged  and  stored  for  future  use  in 
ging  the  animal. 

Our  records,  although  meager,  show  that  32% 
if  the  total  deer  killed  (recorded)  were  spikes.  Only 
jsven  of  the  54  spike  horn  bucks  checked  were  over 
•8  months  of  age. 

In  general,  spike  bucks  with  antlers  eight  to 
isvelve  inches  in  length  fell  in  the  2 14  year  age 
jroup,  whereas  those  with  antlers  measuring  seven 
jiches  or  less  came  in  the  V/o  year  age  group. 

Approximately  25%  of  the  total  recorded  kill 
'as  made  up  of  8  point  bucks. 

Below,  by  antler  formation  is  a  list  of  deer 
illed  (recorded)  : 


How  Big 

Were  the  Racks? 

umber  Deer  by 

Percent 

oint  Classification* 

Of  Total 

Spike. . 

54 

32.0 

!     Point.. 

4 

2.4 

t     Point.  . 

26 

15.3 

i     Point.. 

6 

3.5 

!     Point.. 

21 

12.3 

1     Point . . 

8 

4.7 

!     Point.. 

42 

24.7 

)     Point.. 

5 

2.9 

)     Point. . 

3 

1.8 

.     Point.  . 

1 

.6 

Total 

170 
both  antlers  \\ 

ere 

counted. 

100.2 

Points  on 

According  to  these  figures,  our  heaviest  deer 
kill  appears  to  be  on  spikes  and  eight  points.  How- 
ever, one  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  only  secured 
records  on  158  deer  in  Madison  and  Tensas,  only 
5  deer  in  Natchitoches  parish,  and  7  deer  in 
Assumption  parish. 

The  gross  weight  on  these  deer  ranged  from  a 
minimum  of  90  pounds  each  on  two  four-point  bucks 
killed  in  Tensas  and  Natchitoches  parishes  respec- 
tively, to  a  maximum  of  240  pounds  on  a  10-point 
buck  killed  in  Assumption  parish.  However,  one 
275-pound,  10-point  buck  was  reported  killed  in 
Tensas  parish,  but  a  discrepancy  in  the  figures  be- 
tween the  gross  weight  and  dressed  weight  leads 
me  to  believe  that  an  error  was  made  in  the  gross 
weight  of  this  animal. 

The  average  gross  weight  of  all  deer  checked 
(127  weights)  was  148.92  pounds. 

According  to  the  figures,  as  determined  from 
available  weights,  a  deer  will  dress  approximately 
67  percent  of  the  gross  weight.  On  the  the  following 
page  is  a  percentage  of  dressed  weight  to  gross 
weight,  field  dressed  weight  to  gross  weight,  and 
dressed  weight  to  field  dressed  weight:* 

*  Only    those   animals    where    corresponding    weights    were 
available  on  the  individual  were  used  in  this  computation. 


he  author  (with  the  cigar) 
hows  Bill  Allen  Butler  and 
luddy  Adams  how  to  take  the 
laximum  spread  measurement 
t  the  Winnsboro  Hunting  Club 
h  Tensas  Parish. 

— Dinto   by   Grexhnm. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  DRESSED  WEIGHT  TO  GROSS  WEIGHT 

Xo.    Deer   Weighed    (Gross)     40 

Gross    Weight    in    Pounds    (Total)     5636 

Xo.    Deer    Weighed    (Dressed)     40 

Dressed   weight   in   Lbs.    (Total)    3783 

Percentage   of   Dressed   Weight   to   Gross   Weight 67.12 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FIELD   DRESSED  WEIGHT  TO 
GROSS  WEIGHT.1 

Xo.    Deer    Weighed    (Gross)     15 

Gross  Weight  in  Pounds   (Total)    2383 

Xo.  Deer  Weighed   (Field  Dressed)    15 

Field   Dressed   Wt.   in   lbs.    (Total)    1907 

Percentage  of  Field  Dressed  Wt.  to  Gross  Weight 80.03 

1  Only  the  viscera  removed. 

PERCENTAGE  OF   DRESSED  WEIGHT  TO  FIELD 
DRESSED    WEIGHT* 

Xo.    Deer    Weighed     (Field    Dressed)      3 

Field   Dressed   Wt.   in   lbs.    (Total)    431 

Xo.     Deer     Weighed     Dressed     3 

Dressed  Wt.  in  Pounds   (Total)    355 

Percentage  of  Dressed  Wts.  to  Field  Dressed  Wts 82.37 

An  attempt  was  made  to  correlate  the  weight 
of  the  deer  killed  to  age  and  antler  formation.  It 
was  also  attempted  to  correlate  the  antler  formation 
to  age  groups.  No  conclusive  results  can  be  drawn 
from  the  available  figures  at  this  time,  due  to  the 
small  sample  on  which  these  figures  are  based.  How- 
ever, it  does  indicate  that  the  larger  antlered 
deer  in  the  advanced  age  group  are  the  heaviest 
animals.  As  to  the  correlation  of  antler  formation 
to  age  groups  based  on  our  meager  samples,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  general  the  larger  antlers  are 
to  be  found  on  the  older  deer.  The  majority  of  the 
spikes  may  safely  be  considered  as  young  deer, 
whereas  the  number  of  points  increases  on  an  in- 
dividual from  year  to  year  as  the  age  progressively 
goes  up.  In  addition  to  the  age,  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  animal  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
number  of  points  on  the  antlers  a  deer  may  have,  as 
evidenced  in  table  III,  where  one  eight-point  buck 
was  found  to  be  only  l\'-i  years  old. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  deer  does  not  add 
one  point  on  his  antlers  for  each  year  of  age.  It  is 
entirely  possible  and  often  happens  that  a  six-point 
buck  this  year  may  be  a  ten-point  buck  next  year 
and  vice  versa. 

Tables  I,  II,  and  III  show  the  results  of  cor- 
relation of  weights,  ages  and  antler  formation,  as 
determined  from  available  figures. 


Comparison  boards  such  as  these  are  used  as  an  aid  in  agi 
deer.  The  dental  formulae  of  a  deer  can  be  used  to  age  it  \ 
to  18  months.  After  that  the  degree  of  wear  on  the  teeth! 
the   governing   factor.  Photo  oy  Moo* 


TABLE    1 

CORRELATION 

OF 

WEIGHT 

TO 

ANTLER 

FORMATIC 

Antler 

Xo 

Wei 

?hts 

To 

tal  Weight 

Avere 

Formation 

Checked 

(Gross) 

Weig 

Spike 

44 

5605 

127.: 

3  Point 

2 

259 

129.! 

4  Point 

IX 

2373 

13U 

5  Point 

5 

791 

158.: 

6  Point 

14 

2133 

152.! 

7  Point 

6 

910 

151.1 

8  Point 

35 

6102 

174.; 

9  Point 

1 

225 

225.1 

10  Point 

1 

240 

240.1 

TABLE   II 
CORRELATION    OF    WEIGHT    TO    AGE 

Xo.  Checked         Age  Group         Total  Weight      Average  Weiit 
17  1%    yrs.  2220  130.1 

28  2V2  yrs. 


3y2  yrs 

4%  yrs 

5%  yrs 

Gy2  yrs 


4292 
683 
170 
169 
225 


59 
153.29 
170.75 
170.00 
169.00 
225.00 


TABLE  III 

CORRELATION    OF    ANTLER    FORMATION    TO    AGE 

GROUP 

Age  Group 


Antler 

No 

Ages 

Formation 

Ch 

ecked 

Spike 

27 

3   Point 

3 

4  Point 

8 

5  Point 

1 

6  Point 

11 

7  Point 

4 

S   Point 

IS 

9   Point 

3 

:% 


3%        4% 


5% 


6%   yes 


Flavil    Hoi  I  is,    biologist    of    District    II,    ages    deer    jaws    which 
Have    been    cleaned. 

Photo   by   Uoody. 


Since  the  Pittman-Robertson  Section  of  ti 
Fish  and  Game  division  has  gone  on  a  District  s:- 
up  (See  Jan.  Conservationist),  we  hope  to  canvjs 
the  entire  state  in  an  attempt  to  gather  deer  infc- 
mation  this  coming  hunting  season.  Anyone  wishi; 
to  participate  in  this  project  is  requested  to  confct 
the  District  Supervisor  or  Biologist  in  their  Distri , 
or  notify  Raymond  D.  Moody,  Box  308,  West  Monr  , 
La.  A  survey  on  deer  killed  will  be  made  similar ) 
the  one  made  last  season.  Any  assistance  in  tls 
phase  of  our  deer  work  will  be  appreciated,  as  'i 
need  information  and  comparative  weights  from  I 
whole  state  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  d<;" 
situation. 

Thanks  again  for  your  help  during  the  1953-1 
hunting  season.  We  know  we'll  get  the  same  exc- 
lent  cooperation  during  the  1954-55  hunting  seas*  • 

THE  ED 


Louisiana  Conservation! 


ittle  Show 


in  Louisiana 


HURRY— PJURRY-IhURRY  ! 
\This    way,    Indies    and    gentlemen.    Step; 
V  rightjap'and   see  the  greatest  little  show 
\in"Tthe     Sqtith,  .featuring     those      agjle 
arachnids^the  Lqijisiaha  Spiders! 
\Now  snowing  -in  our  three  million  ring 
'circus   ,is    the    most    Amazing,    the    most 
Amusing,  the  most  Astonishing  exhibition 
of   Instinct  ever  sliown  on   earth!    AH   of 
the    mystery    of    the    attcient    Amazons    is 
re-created  befoi'e  your  very  eyes,  for  in  the 
Spider  world   the   female   reigns   supreme! 
Before  you  enter  the  main  arena,  please 
pass  through  the  side  shows.  These  astound- 
ing freaks  /and    artists   are   positively   un- 
paralleled. /  From     near     and     far,    from 
remote  sections  of  Louisiana,  they  have  been 
brought    together    for   your    entertainment 
and,  edification. 

On*"your   right  we   present   our    Strong 
Woman./  Take   a   bow,    Muscular    Mygalo- 
^morph.  j  This    spider   can    out-dig    a    mole, 
out-do  /an   interior    decorator,    and    outwit 
a  construction  engineer!   And  now,  please 
'  give  your  undivided  attention  to  our  Trap- 
door SpideE«ja.s_jhe  exhibits  Her  astounding 
strength.  Now  she  "B"ttosrng  !the"trap-door. 
She /is  getting  a  good  grip  o'n  it  with  her 
'fangs.    She's    ready.    She's    holding    tight. 

SheV~"sTini—- holdings! Yes,    Ifrjends, "  this 

tenacious  little  lady  is  actually  resisting 
a  /ten  pound  pull!  Let's  all!  give  her  a 
big  hand.  \ 

InthTmenagerie  here  you  -will  see  two  of 

,our    famous    hunting    spidersl    the    Wolf 

/Spider  and  the  Green  Lynx.  Fierce,  swift 

/predators  though  they  be,  they  still  have 

'    the    strongest    mother    instinct    of    their 

species,    protecting    their    eggs    above    and 

beyond  the  call  of  spider  duty. 

Peering  from  her  lair  down  there  is  the 
Gargantua  of  the  arachnids,  the  Tarantula. 
This  monstrous  hairy  creature  is  the  largest 
Louisiana  Spider,  preferring  to  live  in 
parishes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  she 
frightens  children,  terrifies  women,  and 
horrifies  timid  men  in  the  upland  hills. 
Have  no  fear,  for  she  only  bites  the  hand 
that  squeezes,  and  that  bite  is  more  pain- 
ful than  poisonous.  Our  Tarantula  can 
undergo  long  periods  of  fasting  and  is  the 


longest  lived  of  all  spiders,  sometimes  sur- 
viving 25  to  30  years. 

On  your  left  is  the  big-eyed  beauty 
/  who  holds  an  international  record  for  her 
long-distance  jumping.  Our  ,  India  Rubber 
Woman,  who  bounces  instead  of  stretching, 
the  Louisiana  Jumping  Spider!  Her  amaz- 
ing act  will  leave  you  breathless.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  Jumping  Spider  will  now 
attempt  the  fantastic  feat  of  jumping  40 
times  her  length.  Quiet,  please.  Now!  She's 
done  it  on  her  first  attempt!   Bravo! 

In  the  background  we  have  the  Cannibal 
Spider.  Anyone  wishing  to  see  this  sorry 
specimen  is  free  to  do  so.  This  miserable 
creature  lives  out  her  life  as  an  uninvited 
guest,  stealing  meals  from  other  spiders' 
webs,  and  even  devouring  her  hostesses! 
But    let    us    hurry    on. 

Just  ahead  of  us  is  the  Cowboy  Spider, 
who  does  an  unusual  rope  trick.  Observe 
how  skilfully  he  spins  out  his  lariat,  lassoes 
his  victim,  hog-ties  him,  and  pulls  him 
in.  The  Spitting  Spider  does  this  so  expertly 
that  rodeo  lassoers  turn  green  with  envy. 

No  sideshow  would.-'fie  ^complete  'without 
its  strip  tease,  and  the  spider  molt  is  an 
act  that  males'  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  look 
like  an  amateur!  Everybody  gets  into  this 
coming-out  party,  and  repeat  performances 
of  this  ecdysis  are  held  eight  ok  more 
times  during  ...-£  lifetime.  The  act  begins 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  twitch.  The  rhythm 
becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  contrac- 
tions become  more  frequent.  The  spider's 
gown  splits  along  the  sides,  and  after  a 
few  more  bumps  and  grinds  the  show  is 
over. 

And  now  to  the  Big  Top,  where  the  main 
feature  is  about  to  commence.  See  the 
thrilling  and  graceful  sequence  of  the 
greatest  spinners  in  the  world  .  .  .  Watch 
the  aerialists  perform  their  tricks  high  in 
the  air.  See  the  tightrope  walkers  balancing 
unbelievably.  See  the  balloonists  soaring 
10,000  feet  in  the  air,  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  across  oceans. 

HURRY— HURRY— HURRY  !  The 
greatest  little  show  in  Louisiana  is  about 
to  begin! 

THE    END 
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Obstacles  to 


Phntn   by  Gresh 


by  Charley  Bosch 


The  old  wildfowler  who  has  often  rolled  out  of 
bed  to  the  tune  of  a  clattering  alarm  blended  with  the 
sounds  of  a  howling  wind  and  a  driving  rain  is 
thinking  and  planning  even  before  hot  coffee  touches 
his  lips.  He  peers  into  the  darkness  checking  wind 
direction  and  velocity.  His  eyes  may  look  pink  and 
bleery  but  his  mind  is  sharp  as  he  silently  quizzes 
himself,  Shells,  repellent,  light,  matches,  license,  com- 
pass? ?  !  !  Dozens  of  items  are  thought  of,  checked, 
and  listed  in  order.  His  young  partner  by  five  years 
is  prepared  too,  'cause  like  the  ole  man  he  has  also 
been  planning.  Both  of  these  wilclfowlers  are  veterans 
at  the  sport,  yet  they  are  students  of  the  game  and 
are  constantly  learning.  The  ole  man  started  duck 
hunting  in  1907  and  will  never  quit  until  he  is  laid 
to  rest.  It  is  ole  wildfowlers  like  these  who  after  a 
day  afield,  over  a  mug  of  hot  coffee  will  unfold  rich 
experiences  and  secrets  of  success  to  you,  especially  if 
you  do  the  chores  and  hard  work  so  trying  to  an 
old  man.  Some  old  timer  may  be  hesitant  to  relate  his 
life's  learning  of  wildfowling;  be  patient,  ply  him 
with  questions,  and  when  he  is  not  looking,  "spike"  his 
hot  coffee.  This  is  most  unsporting  but  usually  effective. 

No  one  knows  all  the  answers,  not  even  the  man 
who  once  hunted  ducks  for  the  market  and  who  now 
hunts  for  sport  and  pleasure,  as  answers  are  a  pro- 
duct of  many  factors  that  change  with  time  and  con- 
ditions. The  duck  hunter  who  lives  and  talks  duck 
hunting  twelve  months  of  the  year,  who  remembers 
most  experiences  afield  and  profits  from  them,  is  the 
hunter  whose  prowess  will  soon  entitle  him  to  the 
title  of — wildfowler.  This  article  is  the  wisdom  passed 
rm  to  me  by  ole  timers  on  many  occasions  in  many 
places.  Ole  "Tex"  expressed  it  best  when  he  said, 
"Wildfowling  is  a  series  of  obstacles,  some  related, 
..ome  not;  your  knowledge,  skills  and  efforts  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  obstacles.   The  fewer  and  smaller 


the  obstacles,  the  better  the  chances  are  of  success.  It':}i 
just  too  bad  that  the  biggest  obstacle  is  often  money 
and    I    don't    know    what    can    be    done    about    thai 
problem". 

WHERE  TO  HUNT.  .  .  Here  in  Louisiana  we  al 
blessed  with  fair  quantities  of  good  waterfowl  areas! 
but  the  areas  open  to  the  average  guy  are  few  and 
far  between.  Increased  activity  in  the  name  of  pro1 
gress  and  civilization  is  reducing  and  destroying  wet- 
lands at  a  rapid  rate,  and  this  destruction  of  water' 
fowl  areas  will  continue  as  long  as  the  hunter  fight:; 
only  for  seasons  and  bag  limits.  The  man  who  spend:' 
a  few  hard  earned  dollars  and  sweats  "blood"  if 
summertime  developing  and  managing  his  huntinj 
area,  or  works  to  preserve  the  natural  conditions  o: 
his  favorite  area,  will  have  better  sport  than  the  mai 
who  exerts  a  bit  of  energy  a  week  prior  to  opening 
day.  Where  to  hunt  is  governed  by  equipment,  distance 
mode  of  travel,  time,  money,  and  hunting  privilege:, 
and  access.  There  are  many  good  areas,  often  close  9 
home,  that  are  overlooked.  Perhaps  the  best  way  tc' 
locate  these  spots  is  by  checking  quadrangle  maps  fo: 
likely  places  and  then  visiting  the  area  prior  to  the 
season.  Your  best  friend  may  not  care  to  disclose  tb 
exact  whereabouts  of  these  areas,  but  maps  don't  lie 
Can  you  afford  to  rent  a  plane  and  check  the  area  f  ron 
the  air?  After  you  locate  a  likely  spot,  find  out  wht 
owns  the  tract  and  get  permission  to  hunt  there 
Needless  to  say,  huge  areas  of  swamp,  marsh,  break 
or  water  bodies  vary  in  the  amount  of  duck  usage 
Areas  with  the  most  food  and  the  least  gunning  at 
tract  the  most  ducks.  Only  time  in  the  field  will  revea 
the  better  spots  in  the  area.  A  study  of  the  map  oi 
page  7,  which  is  the  result  of  P.  R.  project  aerial  an( 
ground  surveys,  may  be  helpful. 
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HABITS  OF  FOWL  .  .  .  Many  a  hunter  comes 
Lome  empty-handed  because  his  knowledge  of  the 
labits  of  fowl  have  been  learned  over  a  gun  barrel, 
vhen  blood  pressure  and  shallow  breathing  limit 
■isibility  and  curb  thinking.  The  best  way  to  learn 
;abits  and  preferences  of  fowl  is  to  spend  hours 
bserving  them  in  their  native  haunts.  The  problems 
f  duck  identification,  speed  of  flight,  characteristics, 
ood  preferences,  and  favorite  haunts  can't  be  learned 
ompletely  by  reading  or  by  hunting.  These  factors 
overn  your  choice  of  blind  site,  decoy  arrangement, 
uck  calling,  and  shooting  success.  Time  spent  afield 
efore  and  after  the  season,  added  to  the  knowledge 
ained  by  hunting  and  by  reading,  shortens  the  road  to 
uccess.  There  are  many  good  books  on  duck  identifica- 
ion,  and  the  hunting  movies  shown  at  your  sports- 
len's  club  are  good  aids  to  supplement  field  observa- 
ions.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  train  yourself  to  look  for 
>wered  legs,  listen  for  contented  quacks,  or  the  ac- 
elerated  wing  beat  as  the  cluck  flares  off,  but  it  is  little 
hings  like  these  that  make  a  real  wildfowler. 

EFFECTIVE  BLINDS  .  .  .  No  matter  what  type 
f  terrain  you  hunt  your  blind  is  most  important.  In 
he  swamp  a  large  cypress  may  do  quite  well ;  in  the 
larsh,  clumps  of  oyster  grass  or  a  stand  of  cane  may 
uffice;  or  if  you  hunt  the  open  lakes,  a  huge  floating 
lind  with  coffee  pot  and  stove,  or  cards  and  a  table 
lay  be  your  choice.  An  adequate  blind  means  many 
hings  to  many  people.  Not  only  must  the  blind  conceal 
ou  from  the  ducks,  but  it  must  furnish  you  with  good 
isibility  and  not  interfere  with  your  sight  or  swing 
f  gun  as  you  draw  a  bead.  The  location  of  the  blind 
ite  must  also  be  selected  with  care  considering  wind 
irection,  the  direction  of  sun  rise,  and  preferences  of 
he  various  species.  The  materials  used  in  blind  con- 
traction should  be  from  native  stocks  found  in  the 
nmediate  area  and  should  be  replaced  regularly  so 
hat  the  blind  matches  the  changing  color  of  the  sur- 
ounding  area.  Most  blinds  are  built  too  big.  They  are 
uilt  for  maximum  comfort  and  minimum  hunting 
uccess.  Of  course,  it  is  up  to  the  hunter  to  determine 
/hat  he  wants.  Good  footing,  protection  from  the  ele- 
lents,  a  place  to  hide  a  boat  or  dog,  enough  space  to 
lake  shooting  safe  if  there  is  more  than  one  man  in 
he  hide,  and  space  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  blind  to 
etrieve  without  trampling  it  down,  must  also  be  con- 
idered.  Is  it  better  to  have  three  feet  between  hunters 
n  a  blind  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  load  of  shot 
n  the  face  or  have  just  one  foot  of  space  between  the 
unners  and  chew  on  the  forearm  or  bite  a  barrel? 

DECOYS  .  .  .  Decoys  are  made  from  a  wide  variety 
f  materials  and  when  purchasing  decoys  the  hunters 
lust  consider  such  factors  as  durability,  repairability, 
aithfulness  of  imitation,  size  and  weight.  The  rubber 
ecoys  are  the  favorite  of  the  gunner  who  must  slush 
hru  the  mire  to  reach  his  hunting  spot,  as  they  are  not 
nly  light  but  very  compact.  In  Louisiana  the  most 
ommon  type  of  decoy  used  is  the  floating  decoy;  the 
take  out  type  is  seldom  used.  If  the  decoys  are  to  be 
tsed  in  open  waters  a  keel  of  some  type  is  a  must  to 
■revent  skittering  in  high  winds.  The  most  popular 
ype  of  anchor  used  is  the  lead  strip,  varying  in  size 
ccording  to  the  weight  needed.  The  anchor  line  is 
trapped  around  the  head  or  body,  and  the  lead  strip, 
lamped  over  the  line. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  place  decoys  no  further  from 
he  blind  than  30-40  yards,  and  if  they  are  readily 
isible  from  the  air  they  should  be  in  closer.  There  are 
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many  ways  to  set  out  decoys  and  a  few  ideas  should 
be  considered.  Ducks  gather  together  closely  when 
they  are  alarmed  and  often  when  feeding.  So  if  your 
set  does  not  contain  feeders,  preeners,  or  tippers,  it 
is  better  to  have  a  few  feet  of  space  between  them. 
Puddle  duck  decoys  look  fairly  realistic  and  content 
when  most  of  the  decoys  are  3-4  feet  apart.  Diving 
duck  decoys  can  be  bunched  in  small  groups  with  the 
groups  10-15  feet  apart;  this  arrangement  is  often 
called  the  group  feeding  spread.  Diving  duck  decoys 
can  also  be  placed  as  much  as  8-10  feet  apart  to  make 
them  more  visible  on  large  water  bodies. 

The  group  feeding  spread  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar arrangements  for  setting  out  diving  duck  decoys. 
Other  standard  arrangements  are  to  put  out  diving 
duck  decoys  so  that  the  whole  spread  resembles  a  "V", 
with  the  apex  of  the  "V"  close  to  the  blind  and  most 
decoys  at  the  apex ;  the  fishhook  spread  is  another  ar- 
rangement, with  the  shank  toward  the  blind  and  the 
barb  opposite  the  blind ;  the  full  bent  pipestem  spread 
is  a  good  one,  with  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  close  to  the 
blind  and  the  decoys  set  out  to  follow  the  stem.  For 
puddle  ducks  the  "V"  spread  can  be  used  too.  Another 
popular  puddle  duck  arrangement  is  the  "0"  spread, 
often  used  in  potholes  and  effective  regardless  of  wind 
direction;  if  mallard  and  pin  tail  decoys,  the  most 
popular  puddle  duck  combination,  are  used,  it  is  a  wise 
practice  to  separate  the  species  by  leaving  12-18  yards 
of  water  vacant  of  blocks.  For  diving  ducks  the  more 
decoys  the  better.  For  puddle  ducks  the  more  decoys 
the  better,  until  mid-December  and  January  when  the 
big  flocks  split  up  and  birds  start  to  pair  off.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  season  a  half  dozen  decoys  may  be  plenty, 
and  often  these  are  placed  in  pairs.  Not  even  ducks 
want  too  much  company  when  they  are  courting. 
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A  blind  means  many  things  to  many  duck  hunters.  This  hunter 
will  merely  back  up  against  a  tree  and  start  calling.  A  few 
decoys  will  serve  the  purpose  in  woods  shooting,  where  more 
are    required    on    open    water. 

Photo   by  Blanchard. 


On  bluebird  days  when  the  'coys  look  just  like  the 
dummies  they  are,  some  wildfowlers  have  imparted 
action  to  the  decoys  with  great  results.  By  means 
of  a  string  running  from  the  blind  thru  the  eye  in  a 
weight  on  the  water  bottom,  up  thru  a  staple  in 
the  breast  of  the  decoy,  and  affixed  to  the  lower 
mandible  of  the  bill,  the  decoy  can  be  made  to  tip  up 
and  down.  A  heavier  weight  can  be  used,  and  by  means 
of  a  string  in  the  center  of  a  diving  duck  decoy  the 
whole  decoy  can  be  made  to  dive,  submerge  and  pop 
up  to  the  surface.  Some  hunters  just  tie  a  string  to  a 
decoy  and  haul  him  in  to  create  ripples  and  swimming 
motion,  and  if  the  wind  is  to  your  back  he  will  be 
blown  back  to  "swim  in"  again. 

THE  GUN  .  .  .  What've  you  got?  If  you  can  hit 
with  it,  and  it  functions  properly  and  kills  clean, 
you're  all  set.  Most  duck  hunters  prefer  a  three  shot 
gun  to  the  double  barrel,  or  over  and  under.  The  single 
barrel  gun  or  bolt  action  repeater  is  worth  its  price, 
but  often  you'll  wish  you  had  the  money  to  buy  another 
type.  The  "automatic"  and  pump  are  most  seen  in 
wildfowling  areas.  Of  course  there  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  all  types  of  guns,  and  usually  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  gun.  Taking  for  granted  that  the 
gun  is,  mechanically  OK,  the  double  assures  you  of  two 
shots  at  all  times ;  the  pump  will  always  work  properly 
if  the  hunter,  even  when  excited,  will  slide  the  action 
"home"  with  enough  force  to  eject  and  inject  the 
shell;  the  automatic  will  operate  properly  if  you 
keep  it  free  of  grime  and  grit  and  if  you  take  care  of 
the  shells  so  they  don't  get  moist  and  swell.  Barrel 
length  affects  range  very  little,  but  the  longer  the 
barrel  the  better  the  sighting  plane.  If  a  man  is  a  good 
wing  shot  he  can  use  any  gauge  gun  with  success, 
but  the  extra  pellets  in  a  12  ga.  really  comes  in  handy 
on  occasion  for  the  average  marksman.  I  have  a  chok- 
ing device  on  my  gun;  in  the  woods  I'm  happy  when 


it's  on  open  cylinder  or  full,  and  in  small  potholes 
do  well  with  a  modified.  On  open  waters  I'm  thankf;; 
for  the  full  choke  the  device  will  give  me.  It  depend 
on  where  and  under  what  conditions  you  shoot,  bi<' 
choke  is  important.  Pellet  sizes  4,  6,  71/)  are  the  mo;' 
popular. 

DUCK  CALLS  ...  If  a  man  can  master  a  due! 
call  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  aids  to  hunting  su! 
cess.  It  takes  a  lot  of  practice  to  master  a  call,  but  i 
is  worth  the  time  and  effort.  Calling  in  contests  judge 
by  humans  and  calling  ducks  are  two  different  matter; 
Good  duck  callers  agree  that  the  man  still  learnir: 
how  to  call  ducks  uses  his  call  too  much  and  blows 
too  long.  These  contest  winners  who  can  call  ducks  t( 
suggest  that  until  calling  is  mastered  the  caller  stc'i 
calling  when  the  ducks  have  sighted  the  decoys  and  I 
the  decoys  do  the  final  deceiving.  In  the  woods  stc: 
calling  when  the  ducks  are  close  enough  to  see  tlj 
'coys  or  the  water  being  rippled  by  the  hunter's  foojii 
The  price  of  a  good  duck  call  is  within  the  reaJ 
of  most  everyone,  but  few  people  have  the  patience  ■ 
practice  or  a  family  and  neighbors  who  apprecia'/ 
his  practice  sessions.  These  top  callers  also  suggest  thj 
if  the  ducks  do  not  resoond  to  your  efforts,  don't  cas 
You  are  not  only  hurting  your  chances,  but  may  }\\ 
ruining  the  sport  of  another  hunter  a  half  mile  awa: 

A  good  caller  knows  when  to  call  and  when 
stop.  These  masters  call  until  they  start  shooting,  bi) 
they   have    superb   control    over   their   call,    and   tK 
chances  of  hitting  a  false  note  are  slim. 

PROPER    CLOTHING  .  .  .  Some    hunters    lilj 
blustery  wet  nor'westers  and  some  pray  for  a  frean 
southwest  wind,  as  wind  not  only  affects  temperaturd 
but  tides,  water  depth,  duck  migrations,  movement! 
and  duck  flying  characteristics.  When  selecting  clot'; 
ing  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  garments  mui 
leave  you  free  to  shoot,  walk  and  paddle.  They  mu! 
also  protect  you  from  cold,  rain,  insects,  and  chillir; 
winds.  Clothing  should  be  durable  and  cleanable,  ar 
must  offer  some  degree  of  safety  features  in  case  ycj 
tumble  overboard.  Every  hunter  has  his  own  prefe 
ences,  but  most  agree  that  layers  of  light-weight  clot! 
ing  that  can  be  easily  removed  or  put  on  are  bett< 
than  bulky  materials.  The  raincoat,  long  a  standard, 
losing  ground  to   the  garments   patterned   after  tl 


Navy  foul  weather  gear  developed  during  Worl 
War  II.  Hand  warmers  are  replacing  flasks.  Sheep  wol 
liners  are  replacing  the  old  standard  of  two  or  thrJ 
socks,  but  the  kerosene  lantern  in  the  shell  bucket  rl 
mains  ever  popular.  Even  cheap  cotton  garden  glovl 
are  better  than  nothing.  Candy,  hot  soup  and  chocolal 
are  stimulants;  alcohol  is  a  depressant  that  lulls  yJ 
into  the  belief  it  is  a  stimulant. 

RETREIVING  ...  If  the  loss  from  cripples  ai 
lost  dead  ducks  could  be  eliminated,  the  bag  limit  couS 
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2  increased  one  duck  a  day.  Finding  cripples  or  dead 
jcks  is  never  simple,  but  it  is  a  lot  easier  than  most 
aople  think.  Actually,  they  have  heard  so  long  and  so 
'ten  that  they  can't  be  found  that  some  hunters 
Hi't  even  try.  Dead  clucks  in  thick  vegetation  and 
scaping  cripples  can  be  served  on  the  dinner  table 

the  hunter  will  expend  the  energy  and  go  about  the 
itrieving  in  a  systematic  manner.  IF  a  duck  is  just 
inged  or  wounded,  don't  consider  the  cost  of  shells — 
Dp  another  cap  at  him.  If  the  duck  falls  in  the  grass 

is  best  to  go  there  at  once  and  mark  the  spot  with 
>me  piece  of  clothing  or  conspicious  object.  Usually 

3  fell  farther  away  than  you  thought.  Then  search  in 
;er  widening  circles  around  the  marker.  Some  ducks 
ill  travel  a  great  distance  but  most  will  hide  within 
few  feet  of  where  they  fall.  Look  for  feathers  and 
ood,  and  stoop  over  and  listen  carefully — the  flutter 
:  a  wing  or  rippling  water  may  reveal  the  duck. 
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People   will    duck    hunt,    as   this   opening    day   scene    on    Wham 
Brake,   near   Monroe,  will   testify. 
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er  the  duck  the  easier  he  is  to  find.  If 
is  better  to  drive  a  diving  duck  on  land 

and  look  for  him  there.  A  diving  duck  can  swim  too 
well  on  the  surface  or  under  water  to  match  your 
ability  with  his.  If  you  can  chase  him  on  land  the  odds 
are  in  your  favor.  He  is  not  as  comfortable  there,  and 
the  predominate  colors  of  divers,  black  and  white,  stick 
out  like  a  sore  thumb.  It  is  best  to  try  and  keep  puddle 
ducks  from  reaching  land.  It  also  helps  to  know  what 
species  you  are  looking  for,  as  it  reduces  the  number 
of  colored  objects  you  will  have  to  examine.  A  man  is 
no  substitute  for  a  well  trained  Labrador  or  Golden, 
but  if  you  don't  have  a  dog,  you'd  be  surprised  how 
good  a  retriever  you  are,  if  you  try  hard  enough. 

EXTRA  GEAR  ...  If  you  have  to  tote  this  stuff 
thru  the  marsh  or  swamp  for  any  distance  you  may 
cuss  that  extra  gear,  but  just  one  instance  of  distress 
may  prove  the  worth  of  that  extra  weight.  Some  of  the 
items  that  appear  most  frequently  as  emergency  gear 
are :  100  ft.  of  y%  or  14  inch  nylon  rope,  waterproof 
matches,  compass,  quadrangle  map,  extra  bottle  of 
mosquito  dope,  chocolate  bars,  snake-bite  kit,  a  rail- 
road flare  with  nail  removed,  a  pint  of  water,  a  tin  or 
two  of  food,  a  flashlight  with  extra  bulb  and  batteries, 
and  a  knife.  Certainly  some  of  these  are  standards  you 
always  tote ;  a  few  of  them  you  have  no  use  for — but 
once.  You'll  have  to  decide  if  five  pounds  or  so  is  too 
much,  for  safety's  sake. 

THE  END 


As  one   man    put    it,  "The   duck   call    in    unskilled    hands   is   con 
servation's   greatest    asset." 

Photo  by  Greshan 


Learn    the    right    techniques,    and    apply    them.     Then    you,   to< 
may  wear  the  satisfied  grin  of  the  successful   wildfowler. 

Photo  by  Greshan 


1954-1955    TRAPPING    SEASONS 

MUSKRAT. - December  1  to  February  25 

NUTRIA.  January  1  to  March  5 

MINK  -.- — November  15  to  January  9 

Except  in  Plaquemines  Parish.. December  1  to  January  25 

ALL  OTHER  FURBEARERS - November  15  to  February  If 

Except  in  Plaquemines  Parish December  1   to  February  1  = 

BEAVER  Permanent  Closed  Season 

ALLIGATORS 

Coastal   Parishes   Only : 

(St.  Tammany,  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  Lafourche, 

Terrebonne,  St.  Mary,  Iberia,  Vermilion  &  Cameron) 

Outlawed,  and  may  be  taken  at  will... — May  1  to  August  31 

Open  Season March  1  to  April  30  and 

September  1  to  October  31 
Closed   Season November  1  to  February  21 

All  Other  Parishes: 
Permanent  closed  season 


The  1954  Session  of  Legislature  passed  Act  221,  giving  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  authority  to  set  the  trapping 
season  in  one  or  more  parishes  of  the  state  between  two  periods,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  number  of  days. 

The  Legislature  has  also  vested  in  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  shorten  or  close,  but  not  lengthen,  any  open  season  provided  unfore- 
seen weather  or  other  conditions  occur,  deeming  it  necessary  as  a  con- 
servation measure.  Such  action  by  the  Commission  shall  be  taken  only 
after  a  thorough  investigation  is  made  by  competent  technicians. 

The  severance  tax  on  nutria  has  been  reduced  from  5<'-  to  2^  per 
pelt. 

COMPARISON  OF  FUR  CATCHES 


1953-54   Season 

Peak 

Year— 1945-46  Season 

catch 

price 

value 

catch 

price 

value 

MUSKRAT 

1,173,209 

$     .80 

$    938,567.20 
321,308.00 

8,337,411 

8,784 

$     1.50 
5.00 

$12,506,116.5 
43,920.0' 

NUTRIA 

160,654 

2.00 

MINK 

58,706 

8.50 

499,001.00 

168,598 

15.00 

2,528,970.G:< 

RACCOON 

49,857 

.50 

24,928.50 

244,502 

1.50 

366,753.C; 

OPOSSUM 

6,344 

.25 

1,586.00 

90,433 

.50 

45,216.5 

OTTER 

3,884 

13.00 

50,492.00 

2,367 

20.00 

47,340.C 

SKUNK 

311 

.25 

77.75 

12  224 

1.00 

12.224.C 

FOX 

86 

.25 

21.50 

3,823 

.50 

1,911.5 

CAT  &  MISC. 

5 

.25 

1.25 

1,467 

.50 

733.5! 

TOTAL 

1.453056 

S 

$1,835,983.20 

8  869,609 

$15.553,185.C 

The  total  trapping  licenses  at  the  sum 
of  $2  each  for  the  1953-54  season  were 
4,986,  while  during  the  peak  year  of 
1945-46,  they  numbered  11,180;  during 
the  1953-54  season,  there  were  27  dealers' 
licenses  sold  and  165  buyers'  licenses 
sold,  as  compared  to  47  dealers'  licenses 
and  368  buyers'  licenses  sold  during  the 
peak  year  of  1945-46. 

There  is  a  defirite  correlation  between 
the  abundance  of  fur  animals,  particularly 
muskrats,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
Peak  yeai-s  in  muskrat  populations  have 
occurred  during  periods  of  prolonged,  ab- 
normal rainfall  in  the  state.  Drought  con- 
ditions that  have  occured  for  the  past  four 
years,  coupled  with  extensive  drainage 
programs,  have  greatly  reduced  the  suit- 
able fur  animal  habitat  in  Louisiana. 

A  long  range  program  of  surface  water 

ntrol  is  now  underway  on  the  state  refuges 


and  other  large  land  holdings  throughout 
the  coastal  marshes.  Such  efforts  will  be 
beneficial,  but  can  never  restore  conditions 
comparable  to  those  of  past  years  without 
abundant    rainfall. 

The  economics  of  the  fur  industry  in  the 
past  few  years  has  also  reflected  in  the 
number  of  pelts  taken.  Trappers  are  be- 
coming increasingly  less  willing  to  leave 
jobs  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  marshes 
for  bare  expenses  and  sometimes  even 
taking  a  loss.  In  no  other  industry  will  a 
man  work  so  hard  for  so  little  and  con- 
tinue to  come  back  for  more,  as  in  the 
fur  industry.  The  older  men  who  develop- 
ed during  the  "good  old  days"  are  fast 
passing  from  the  picture,  and  the  young 
men  who  would  normally  be  developing 
as  trappers  have  had  no  reason  to  become 
interested  in  the  trapping  business.  Some 
cf    the     most    resourceful     minds    in     the 


nation  have  worked  over  time  in  tryir 
to  hold  up  and  re-establish  a  suitab 
market  price  for  Louisiana  furs,  but  tl 
slow  but  steady  decline  in  both  productic 
and  market  has  sapped  their  resourc 
and  energies  where  there  is  very  litt 
"feuding  and  fighting"  on  Decatur  Stre 
in  New  Orleans.  This  is  definitely  not 
healthy    sign. 

No  doubt  as  the  fur  animals  again  r 
turn  in  abundance,  there  will  be  develo 
ing  with  it  a  new  group  of  trappers  at 
fur   men. 

Who  knows,  perhaps  right  this  ve: 
minute  the  right  woman  is  wearing  a  ne 
swank  model  muskrat  coat  that  will  s 
off  a  chain  reaction  that  will  result  in 
broad  scale  fanny-kicking  among  all  tl 
marshland  lease  men  who  just  this  sur 
mer  gave  up  their  trapping  leases. 
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Louisiana  Conservation! 


Magazine  Wins  Award 


LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 


Claude  B.  GrrHum.  Jr. 


GENERAL  AWARDS  -  INTERNAL   EXTERNAL  PUBLICATION 
(Circulation  Crimp  jool-above) 


• 


WHAT  IT  IS: 

An  honorable  mention  award  in  the  1954  publications  com- 
petition of  the  Society  of  Associated  Industrial  Editors,  the 
biggest  association  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS: 

It  means  that  your  magazine,  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST, ranked  either  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  publications 
entered  in  its  category.  In  each  class  one  award  of  excellence, 
two  awards  of  merit,  and  two  honorable  mention  awards  were 
given.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  we  ex- 
tend our  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  people  who 
have  made  it  possible :  The  printer,  Thos.  J.  Moran's  Sons,  Inc. ; 
the  engraver,  Shreveport  Engraving  Company;  and  YOU,  the 
people  who  have  told  us  what  YOU  want  in  YOUR  magazine. 

Movember,   1954  11 


THE   DUCK 


That's     a     helluva     lookin'     goose! 


Boy!  I  wouldn't  get  in  that  ice  cold  water 
for  a   million    dollars. 


THE 

LIGHTER 

SIDE 


I    love   this    rugged    outdoor    life! 


I'll    bet   there   air  I 
this   place!! 


get  me  airborne;   we'll   surprise 
these    guys!  ! 


Once   more   around,  Gus.    This  guy  thinks   his  gun 
will   shoot   100   yards!! 
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Louisiana    CONSERVATIONIST 


Watch    out    for    muskrat    leads,    Joe! 


OF 
WATERFOWLIM 


Cartoons  from  "A  Duck  Hunter's  Diary,"  published  by  The  Sportsman's 
Press,  220  Eye  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


•jin   40   miles   of 


2± 


&&? 


It  was  cold  enough  to  freeze  your  off!! 


Where's  the   bathroom? 


ovember,  1954 
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The  Last  of  the 


Bear 
Hunters 

by 

John 
Blanchard 


The  name  "Osborn"  has  been  legend  when  asso- 
ciated with  bear  hunting  in  Northeast  Louisiana, 
starting  in  18]  1  and  continuing  through  1917,  the 
year  when  fire  destroyed  vast  canebrakes,  the  natu- 
ral habitat  for  the  black  creatures  in  Tensas,  Madi- 
son, Franklin  and  East  Carroll  parishes.  Even  the 
notorious  Ben  Lillie  learned  a  few  b'ar  hunting 
tricks  from  this  family  and  the  President  (Teddy 
Roosevelt)  borrowed  the  Osborn  dogs  to  make  his 
famous  expedition  to  what  is  now  East  Carroll. 
The  leader  of  the  Rough  Riders  returned  the  favor 
when  he  invited  four  of  the  Osborn  family  to  spend 
several  days  in  the  White  House  in  1905 — and  they 
accepted. 

The  last  of  the  honest-to-goodness  bear  hunters, 
Lawrence  A.  Osborn,  who  lives  in  the  little  commu- 
nity of  Como,  located  about  seven  miles  east  of 
Winnsboro,  leaned  over,  patted  the  head  of  a  black 
and  tan  hound  and  reminisced  of  the  good  ol'  days 
when  black  bear  were  plentiful  in  the  swamps  on 
either  side  of  the  Tensas  river.  His  fading  blue  eyes 
twinkled  when  he  said,  "Son,  we  hunted  bear  for 
meat,  not  sport.  It's  been  a  long,  long  time  since 
I  left  this  very  house  and  headed  a  bit  north  and 
east  of  here  to  the  canebrakes  with  my  Uncles  Rapp 
and  Ichabod  and  Cousin  John  with  a  pack  of  20 
dogs  trailing." 

"Uncle  Rapp"  is  the  noted  William  Rapp  Osborn 
who  was  born  in  1856  and  died  in  1925,  undoubtedlv 
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while  telling  one  of  his  favorite  b'ar  tales  for  whicl 
he  became  well-known  as  a  story-teller  and  writer. 

Ichabod,  a  brother  of  Rapp,  and  John  Osborn 
a  first  cousin  of  the  only  living  member  of  the  bea 
hunting  family,  died  more  than  a  score  of  years  age 
soon  after  bear  became  almost  extinct  in  this  sectioi 
of  Louisiana;  however,  the  population,  througl 
proper  management  and  closed  seasons  for  severa 
years,  has  become  sufficiently  plentiful  to  warranJ 
a  15-day  open  period — December  16  to  December  31j 
inclusive. 

"Mr.  Lawrence",  active  for  his  76  summers  anil 
still  an  ardent  deer  hunter,  joined  the  older  Osborn 
in  their  search  for  black  bear  in  1903,  killing  five  0: 
the  big  quadrupeds  from  1907  to  1910. 

"It  was  about  a  12-mile  ride  from  here  to  our 
camp  in  McGill  Bend  or  to  the  old  Brick  Housev 
he  recalled.  The  old  Brick  House,  a  landmark  in  th' 
thickly  wooded  area  immediately  east  of  the  Aye 
Game  Preserve  in  Madison  parish,  was  under  conl 
struction  when  the  slaves  were  freed  during  thl 
War  Between  the  States.  It  was  never  completed 
but  the  tall  brick  columns  today  are  fast  becoming 
crumpled  ruins,  passing  another  chapter  into  red 
orded  history — one  so  widely  discussed  by  resident' 
of  this  area.  Treasure  hunters,  believing  that  thl 
slave-owner  of  this  vast  estate  left  pots  and  pots  o; 
gold  and  silver,  have  helped  mother  nature  in  dd 
stroying  this  would-be  castle  on  the  Tensas. 

Louisiana  Conservation^,' 


"We  camped  on  the  river  bank  with  our  dogs 
sleeping  around  the  campfire.  These  weren't  ordi- 
nary dogs,  you  know,"  he  pointed  out,  settling  him- 
self in  the  rocker  and  glancing  at  his  clogs  which  had 
settled  at  his  feet,  undoubtedly  to  enjoy  this  story 
along  with  me  and  one  of  his  grandsons.  "These 
bear  dogs  were  hound  mixed  with  cur— Ford,  Tar- 
ver,  Robinson  or  Catahoula.  A  hound  will  bay  but 
won't  fight,  but  mix  'em  with  cur  and  they'll  tackle 
anything,"  the  oldtimer  mused. 

Asked  how  the  chase  started,  "Mr.  Lawrence" 
settled  his  gaunt  frame  in  the  chair,  adjusted  his 
glasses  and  spoke  rapidly,  almost  as  if  he  were  di- 
recting a  pack  of  dogs:  "We'd  go  out  and  look  for 
bear  signs — tracks  or  feed  signs  made  when  bears 
piled  pin  oak  acorn  hulls,  left  droppings  or  'stepping' 
roads.  By  'stepping'  roads  I  mean  trails  to  water- 
holes  well  worn  by  bears  which  step  in  the  first  set 
of  tracks  time  after  time.  Only  one  set  of  tracks 
are  made  regardless  of  the  number  of  times  the 
waterhole  is  visited. 

"You  can  easily  tell  signs  made  by  a  fat  bear," 
he  grinned.  "Fat  ones  pile  up  the  acorns  and  then 
sit  down  to  eat  because  they  are  lazy  and  don't  want 
to  scratch  around  for  their  food.  They  are  also  fond 
of  palmetto  berries. 

"Fat  bears  won't  run  when  chased  by  dogs  ;  they 
just  walk  and  fight  back.  We  always  referred  to 
this  as  a  'walking  fight,'  but  they'll  finally  come  to 
bay  in  thick  cane.  Poor  or  skinny  bears  run  for 
great  distances  over  long  periods  and  finally  go  up 
a  tree,  or  you  might  make  a  kill  while  the  chase 
is  on." 

Discussing  the  peculiarity  of  these  creatures, 
the  hunter  pointed  out  that  "when  a  bear  is  bayed 
by  a  certain  number  of  dogs  he'll  stand  and  fight, 
but  if  one  other  dog  joins  the  pack  he'll  spook  and 
run  again.  I  suppose  he  gets  accustomed  to  his  bark- 
ing, snapping  enemies  and  a  stranger  frightens  him. 
If  he  is  not  tightly  cornered  he'll  make  a  dash  for 
safety  when  a  hunter  appears  on  the  scene,  that  is, 
if  he  isn't  too  busy  with  dogs. 

"When  the  bear  was  bayed  I  cut  my  way 
through  the  cane  and  crawled  toward   him,   very 


Ichabod,  John,  Rapp,  and  Lawrence  Osborn  shown  on  a  bear 
hunt  on  Tensas  River  in  1907.  Two  bears  were  killed  on  this 
outing. 


quietly.  If  you  snaD  a  twig,  he'll  run  again.  I  got 
within  20  feet  of  this  one  and  shot  him  in  the  side 
with  double-oughts,  just  behind  the  shoulder.  I 
crawled  in  on  one  bear  and  he  ran  so  close  to  me 
that  I  couldn't  get  my  gun  to  my  shoulder.  I  shot 
him  from  three  feet  away  with  the  gunstock  under 
my  arm.  I  could  have  rubbed  his  back  .  .  .  but  I 
didn't  have  time  right  then,"  Mr.  Osborn  laughed. 

He  explained  that  the  average  size  bear  of  a 
half  century  ago  weighed  from  350  to  400  pounds, 
but  some  of  the  bigger  ones  attained  weights  of  600 
pounds  just  prior  to  their  hibernation  period,  having 
a  five-inch  layer  of  fat  under  their  tough  hides. 

"The  second  bear  1  killed  on  this  particular  trip 
weighed  about  400  pounds  and  was  jet  black  with 
only  a  trace  of  a  white  spot  in  his  chest." 

The  mortality  rate  on  bear  dogs  runs  high  at 
times,  the  aging  hunter  advised.  "I  remember  one 
bear  which  killed  four  of  the  five  dogs  in  the  pack. 
He  backed  down  out  of  a  tree  into  the  five,  mauled 
four  of  them  to  death  and  took  off  again  with  the 
lone  survivor  in  hot  pursuit  (all  of  them  were  mixed 
with  cur).  The  bear  must  have  thought  the  entire 
pack  was  after  him  because  he  treed  again.  Uncle 
Ichabod  killed  him,  an  old-timer  which  tipped  the 
scales  at  500  pounds. 

"Bears  are  not  vicious  unless  they  are  wounded. 
A  she-bear  won't  fight  man  or  dog  unless  she  has 
young  cubs.  When  she  is  bayed,  she  calmly  sits 
down  and  permits  the  dogs  to  nip  and  bark  at  her, 
but  we  never  did  crowd  a  mama  bear,  because  she 
commands  a  lot  of  respect,"  he  said  as  a  trace  of 
a  smile  broke  across  his  stern  countenance.  His 
young  grandson,  sitting  at  his  feet  and  apparently 
charmed  with  the  story,  didn't  catch  this  bit  of 
humor,  but  continued  to  look  up  at  the  old-timer 
with  fixed  focus.  This  youngster  was  living  in  an- 
other world,  unaware  that  he  was  merely  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  of  an  old  home  on  a  hot  August  day. 

"There's  a  mystery  about  female  bears  that  we 
never  did  uncover.  I  suppose  some  of  your  scientists 
have,  by  this  time.    Bears  breed  in  August  and  the 


The  black  bear  litter  size  is  usually 
two,  but  litters  of  three  like  this  one 
are  not  rare.  Four  is  rare  and  five 
is    very    exceptional. 

Pholn  by  Blancliard. 


The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  keep- 
ers of  the  big  game  records,  use 
skull  measurements  as  the  criterion 
of  bear  size. 

Photo  by  Blanehard. 


While  Grandson  listens  with  wide- 
eyed  attention,  Lawrence  Osborn 
recounts  tales  of  yesteryear's  b'ar 
hunts. 

Photo   by  Blanchard. 


"Ain't    a    guy    got    no    privacy?"        "i^?**'--     "\      *  ^^* 
Photo   by   Blanchard    ■      - 


young  are  born,  usually  in  February,  while  the 
mother  is  still  in  hibernation.  We  closely  examined 
many  she-bears  in  December  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  approaching  motherhood.  Just  couldn't 
quite  understand  this,"  he  explained,  still  worried 
over  this  failure  of  some  50  years  ago. 

"We  had  some  funny  things  happen  on  our 
hunts,  even  though  we  were  meat-hunters.  One  of 
our  gang  got  a  bit  tipsy  one  day  and  attacked  a 
bear  at  bay  with  a  hack  knife.  He  crawled  through 
the  cane  and  stuck  the  she-bear  with  the  heavy- 
bladed  knife.    He  came  out  sober,  however." 

Recalling  another  experience  when  the  hunter 
undoubtedly  had  help  from  Above,  Mr.  Osborn  told 
about  his  Uncle  Rapp  shooting  a  bear  down  with 
a  muzzle-loader — a  double-barrel  with  only  one  ham- 
mer. Thinking  the  bear  dead,  he  advanced  toward 
his  apparent  victim,  which  had  fallen  near  a  log. 
The  dogs  which  had  the  bear  at  bay  joined  another 
pack  chasing  its  quarry.  The  bear  gained  conscious- 
ness and  started  for  the  hunter.  "Uncle  Rapp" 
fought  him  with  his  hack-knife,  cutting  off  both 
front  feet  and  a  part  of  his  nose  before  the  shot, 
fired  several  minutes  previously,  took  effect,  taking 
its  toll.  "Uncle  Rapp"  vouched  that  this  encounter 
was  the  reason  he  never  did  grow  any  bigger.  He 
was  18  years  old  at  the  time  and  never  weighed  over 
150  pounds,  standing  only  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height." 

Asked  if  there  was  any  way  to  find  if  bear  were 
in  a  territory  without  seeing  the  usual  signs,  "Mr. 
Lawrence"  quickly  replied:  "If  you  go  into  a  section 
of  the  country  which  has  plenty  of  cane  and  has  not 
been  too  heavily  hunted  you  look  for  hogs  or  their 
signs.  Hogs  will  not  stay  in  the  same  area  with 
bear,  so  if  there  are  hogs,  you  can  quit  hunting 
bear  in  that  territory.  Some  bear  are  like  'chicken- 
eating'  hogs,  once  they  get  the  taste  of  a  hog  they'll 
make  every  meal  off  fresh  pork. 

"I  remember  one  'hog-killing'  bear  which  we 
chased  for  several  winters  without  success.  He  was 
a  big  one,  having  a  track  with  a  five-inch  span.  We 
named  him  'Woodrow  Wilson'  because  he  made  such 
a  good  race  in  1912.  This  bear  became  the  talk  of 
every  camp,  and  years  later  an  enormous  bear  was 
killed  in  the  same  territory  and  I'm  certain  it  was 
Woodrow,  our  elusive  pet." 

Queried  on  the  tactics  used  by  the  famous  Ben 
Lillie  and  the  theory  that  the  noted  hunder  was  bet- 
ter than  most,  the  oldster,  a  friend  and  hunting 
companion  for  many  years  of  Ben,  made  this  state- 


ment :  "Ben  had  a  deaf  ear  when  he  hunted  with  us 
during  the  winters  of  1905  and  '06.  Because  of  this 
he  was  handicapped  and  didn't  have  the  success  that 
our  party  enjoyed.  You  know  when  you  have  one 
deaf  ear  you  can't  course  a  sound  (of  dogs  running) 
and  miss  lots  of  chances  to  kill.  However,  Ben 
returned  to  our  area  in  1908  to  hunt  panthers  for 
the  government.  He  hunted  through  to  southwest 
Louisiana  without  much  luck  and  later  went  out 
west,  where  he  became  famous  as  a  mountain  lion 
hunter." 

What  did  the  hunters  who  killed  so  many  bears 
do  with  all  this  meat?  They  had  many  uses,  accord- 
ing to  the  hunter  of  yesteryear.  "We  killed  bear  for 
lard  and  meat — it's  better  than  deer.  We  smoked 
it,  pickled  it  and  made  bacon  from  it.  Bear  meat  is 
excellent  as  a  seasoning  in  collard  greens,  peas  and 
cabbage.  At  the  camp  we  boiled  the  fresh  meat 
until  tender  and  then  baked  it  on  sticks.  Bear  liver 
and  onions  are  'fittin' !" 

Mrs.  Osborn,  known  as  "Miss  Nina"  to  her  host 
of  friends,  was  summoned  to  the  front  porch  for 
this  recipe  for  cooking  bear  meat : 

Boil  ham  or  loin  until  tender,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Place  in  oven  and  bake  until  brown.  Add  paste 
of  vinegar,  mustard  and  black  pepper.  When  cold, 
slice  and  serve.  Make  gravy  of  drippings,  adding 
flour  as  necessary,  and  serve  on  hot  biscuits. 

STEW— Boil  until  tender,  add  flour  for  thicken- 
ing, stirring  in  red  pepper  and  tomatoes.  Mix  with 
diced  potatoes. 

Getting  back  to  the  bear  hunting,  Mr.  Osborn 
reached  a  fitting  climax  with  the  old  joke:  A  bear 
marks  trees  by  biting  the  bark  as  high  up  as  possible, 
denoting  that  this  is  "his"  territory.  If  a  bigger 
bear  comes  along  and  bites  higher,  the  smaller  bear 
sees  the  mark  and  leaves  the  country  to  the  larger 
one  (they  actually  back  up  to  a  tree,  turn  their  heads 
and  bite  into  the  bark) .  Legend  has  it  that  one  small, 
educated  bear,  upon  finding  excellent  feeding  terri- 
tory, carried  a  chunk  to  a  tree,  stood  on  the  pedestal 
and  bit  far  above  any  of  the  previous  marks,  thus 
frightening  all  contending  bears  from  the  feeding 
grounds. 

There  are  a  few  bears  left  in  Louisiana — in 
Tensas,  Madison,  St.  Mary  and  other  heavily  wooded 
areas,  but  their  range  must  be  protected  along  with 
the  animals  themselves  in  order  that  b'ar  hunting 
may  continue  .  .  .  and  not  only  in  story  form. 

THE  END 
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LICENSES  SOLD  BY  PARISHES 

1953  ANGLING 

1953-1954   HUNTING 

1953-1954 
TRAPPING 

PARISH 
ACADIA 

Resident 
$1.00 

Non-Resident 

7  Day  Trip 

$2.00 

Non-Resident 
$5.00 

Resident 
$2.00 

Non-Resident 
4  Day  Trip 

$5.00 

Non-Resident 
$25.00 

$2.00 

ALLEN 

1,016 

9 

7 

3,062 

19 

0 
0 

20 
39 

ASCENSION 

1,138 

11 

0 

2,498 

2 

0 

58 

ASSUMPTION 

274 

6 

1 

1,320 

5 

0 

58 

AVOYELLES 

1,676 

183 

30 

3,716 

9 

0 

42 

BEAUREGARD 

956 

115 

33 

2,642 

41 

1 

49 

BIENVILLE 

599 

76 

14 

1,648 

10 

0 

33 

BOSSIER 

2,678 

572 

122 

2,683 

0 

0 

33 

CADDO 

15,534 

2,902 

2,088 

13,156 

84 

3 

171 

CALCASIEU 

10,252 

692 

1,674 

13,696 

577 

87 

106 

CALDWELL 

544 

23 

1 

1,324 

5 

0 

46 

CAMERON 

779 

106 

43 

1,512 

313 

0 

135 

CATAHOULA 

709 

659 

138 

1,891 

45 

0 

29 

CLAIBORNE 

925 

50 

60 

1,571 

5 

1 

28 

CONCORDIA 

1,229 

1,210 

2,754 

2,277 

119 

40 

26 

DESOTO 

822 

133 

103 

1,986 

20 

1 

73 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE 

15,916 

101 

36 

16,033 

35 

1 

32 

EAST  CARROLL 

620 

330 

175 

1,876 

68 

2 

91 

EAST  FELICIANA 

277 

4 

2 

1.079 

3 

1 

24 

EVANGELINE 

1,141 

132 

50 

3,517 

1 

0 

25 

FRANKLIN 

1,007 

35 

12 

3,755 

20 

1 

41 

GRANT 

937 

44 

3 

2,130 

13 

1 

57 

IBERIA 

2,442 

14 

3 

4,285 

15 

3 

98 

IBERVILLE 

942 

5 

2 

2,249 

0 

0 

37 

JACKSON 

1,209 

82 

7 

2,167 

8 

0 

39 

JEFFERSON 

6,167 

6 

0 

6,939 

7 

0 

178 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

1,415 

46 

6 

3,758 

45 

1 

104 

LAFAYETTE 

2,309 

12 

4 

4,746 

44 

0 

8 

LAFOURCHE _ 

2,234 

3 

0 

5,040 

0 

0 

259 

LA  SALLE 

1,903 

277 

33 

2,546 

9 

1 

19 

LINCOLN 

853 

25 

8 

1,828 

9 

1 

23 

LIVINGSTON 

1,738 

151 

92 

3,327 

5 

0 

89 

MADISON 

537 

99 

117 

1,877 

160 

6 

87 

MOREHOUSE 

1,756 

44 

21 

5,016 

45 

0 

105 

NATCHITOCHES 

3,229 

4,576 

706 

3,985 

58 

0 

81 

ORLEANS 

44,265 

378 

299 

16,872 

216 

46 

133 

OUACHITA 

5,953 

180 

34 

10,010 

19 

0 

74 

PLAQUEMINES 

688 

2 

0 

1,781 

4 

0 

218 

POINTE  COUPEE 

1,383 

216 

34 

2,360 

1 

0 

17 

RAPIDES 

5,886 

253 

38 

9,509 

44 

1 

79 

RED  RIVER 

368 

162 

41 

1,174 

6 

0 

49 

RICHLAND 

1,097 

34 

10 

3,689 

16 

2 

81 

SABINE 

639 

20 

10 

2,331 

10 

1 

49 

ST.  BERNARD 

1,787 

0 

0 

1,709 

0 

0 

59 

ST.  CHARLES 

1,604 

0 

11 

2,160 

0 

0 

88 

ST.  HELENA 

158 

2 

8 

821 

4 

3 

16 

ST.  JAMES 

360 

0 

0 

1,440 

0 

0 

79 

ST.  JOHN 

ST.  LANDRY 

395 

0 

0 

1,004 

0 

0 

72 

3,438 

57 

15 

8,206 

23 

2 

42 

ST.  MARTIN 

416 

6 

1 

2,124 

3 

0 

33 

ST.  MARY 

1,963 

40 

6 

3,941 

36 

0 

198 

ST.  TAMMANY 

3,657 

104 

218 

3,796 

15 

8 

77 

TANGIPAHOA 

2,859 

163 

232 

6,018 

12 

1 

140 

TENSAS 

449 

475 

286 

1,849 

116 

9 

35 

TERREBONNE 

3,175 

29 

9 

5,552 

5 

1 

441 

UNION 

590 

31 

61 

2,420 

15 

•1 

61 

VERMILION 

1,073 

15 

2 

4,532 

300 

1 

302 

VERNON 

1,503 

228 

87 

2,973 

20 

5 

56 

WASHINGTON 

1,952 

34 

126 

4,978 

8 

2 

31 

WEBSTER 

3,063 

413 

155 

4,094 

8 

2 

65 

WEST  BATON  ROUGE 

1,504 

8 

1 

1,180 

3 

0 

8 

WEST  CARROLL 

482 

38 

9 

3,017 

31 

1 

70 

WEST  FELICIANA 

133 

2 

0 

760 

1 

0 

7 

WINN 

1,250 

341 

46 

2,356 

9 

1 

65 

TOTALS 

178,994 

15,968 

10,087 

248,496 

2,751 

241 

4,986 

TOTAL  SOLD:  1952  AND  1952-53 

89,159 

7,349 

6,207 

207,428 

2,068 

169 

4,328 

INCREASE 

89,835                  8,619 

3,880 

41,068 

683 

72 

658 

%   INCREASE 

100.8%              117.3% 

62.5% 

19.8% 

33.0% 

42.6%                15.2% 

The  September  Dooe  Season  . . . 


The  first  half  of  this  year's  split  season 
on  doves  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
dove  seasons  ever  had  throughout  the  state, 
judging  from  reports  from  many  hunters. 
Reports  of  exceptionally  good  dove  shoot- 
ing are  numerous  and  widespread:  Shreve- 
port,  Monroe,  Oak  Ridge,  Rayville,  Ferri- 
day,  Alexandria,  Natchitoches,  Leesville, 
DeRidder,  Johnson's  Bayou,  Lake  Charles, 
Crowley,  Chataignier,  Lafayette,  Kentwood, 
and  many  other  places  have  reported  excel- 
lent dove  shooting  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year's  season. 

Generally,  doves  were  plentiful  through- 
out the  state  during  the  first  weekend  of 
the  season,  even  though  the  annual  fall 
dove  migration  had  been  in  progress  more 
than  two  weeks  when  the  season  opened. 
Heavy  gunning  pressure  tended  to  disperse 
the  flocks  of  doves  over  wider  areas  after 
the  first  few  days,  and  although  hunting 
was  more  difficult,  it  continued  productive 
for  persistent  hunters.  By  mid-season  it 
was  apparently  very  little  trouble  to  find 
good-sized  flocks  of  doves  in  most  sections 
of  the  state,  a  situation  which  persisted 
throughout  the  reainder  of  the  season.  Sev- 
eral reports  have  been  received  from  hunt- 
ers who  made  limit  kills  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  season  with  very  little 
effort. 

When  the  season  opened,  most  doves  were 
found  in  fields  where  corn  and  soybeans 
were  being  hogged-off  and  in  fields  of  goat- 
weed.  Later  in  the  season,  it  seems,  the 
goatweed  fields  were  preferred  over  the 
corn  and  soybeans.  Waterhole  shooting  was 
good  throughout  the   season. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  anguished 
howls  of  disappointed  dove  hunters,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state, 
when  the  season  opened  on  December  1 
and  there  were  no  doves  to  be  found.  The 
next  half  of  the  season,  December  22 
through  January  10,  should  be  equally  satis- 
factory for  dove  hunters  in  most  sections  of 
the  state,  because  the  early  winter  migra- 
tion into  the  state  should  be  under  way 
when  the  season  opens. 

Although  all  the  data  gathered  on  hunt- 
ers success  during  this  first  half  of  the  sea- 
son have  not  been  collected  and  analyzed, 
a  preliminary  check  indicates  that  hunter 
success  was  at  least  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  during  the  past  four  years, 
when  hunting  has  been  limited  to  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Out  of  several  hundred 
doves  examined,  a  large  majority  were  birds 
of  the  year.  This  is  an  indication  of  a 
healthy  dove  population. 

This  year's  split  season  has  allowed  a 
more  equitable  harvest  of  doves  over  the 
.^tate  as  a  whole,  and  a  more  satisfactory 
utilization  of  this  valuable   resource,  than 


any  season  we  have  had  since  the  last  split 
season  in  1948.  As  previously  stated,  many 
doves  had  already  left  the  state  when  the 
season  opened.  This  was  an  unusual  year, 
however,  in  that  the  fall  migration  started 
somewhat  earlier  than  it  normally  does. 

John  D.  Newsom,  Supervisor 
District  III. 


NEWS  FOR  DUCK  HUNTERS 

Carrol  Perkins,  Bob  Henson  and  yours 
truly  have  recently  returned  from  an  eye- 
opening  trip  to  the  waterfowl  breeding 
grounds  of  Canada.  Briefly  speaking,  we 
learned  that  ample  water,  few  predators, 
and  lots  of  food  have  caused  another 
bumper  duck  crop  to  materialize  this  sum- 
mer in  the  wheat  country  of  southern  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba.  Known 
among  waterfowl  workers  as  the  big  duck 
factory  the  terrain  in  this  vast  region  is 
low,  rolling,  treeless,  and  farmed  down  to 
the  last  acre  in  wheat  or  barley. 

This  spring  melting  snow  and  rain  left 
water  standing  in  the  shallow  depressions 
and  it  was  here  that  the  ducks  preferred 
to  nest,  rather  than  the  predator  infested 
deep  water  country  further  north.  These 
potholes  abounded  in  food  for  young  ducks 
and  were  practically  free  of  predators  as 
always — no  snakes — no  jackfish — no  snap- 
ping turtles,  only  a  few  crows  and  franklin 
gulls — and  no  ground  animal  predators 
except  a  few  skunks.  Lots  of  rain  through 
the  summer  kept  the  water  areas  brim  full 
and  this  eliminated  the  major  danger  of 
drought  that  the  young  ducks  are  faced 
with  each  summer. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  duck  crop  is  raised  practically 
in  the  Canadian  farmers  back  yard  but  is 
ignored  and  unmolested  unless  crop  dep- 
redations happen  to  occur.  Known  in 
some  quarters  as  winged  threshing  ma- 
chines the  mallards  and  pintails  feed  in 
the  swathed  wheat  during  the  fall  prior  to 
harvest  and  this  is  becoming  an  ever  in- 
creasing problem.  Once  the  shattered  wheat 
falls  to  the  ground  it  cannot  be  retrieved 
and  this  is  creating  a  serious  waterfowl- 
farmer  relationship  which  may  one  day  de- 
cide the  level  of  waterfowl  abundance  ac- 
cording to  Canadian  Wildlife  Technicians. 

The  mallard  hatch  was  late  again  this 
year  as  it  was  in  1953.  With  a  November 
1  opening  date  we  hope  that  the  first  heavy 
flight  of  mallards  appears  normally  be- 
tween October  29  and  November  1  instead 
of  November  7  as  it  did  in  1953.  It  will 
certainly  be  tough  if  the  hunters  have  to 
sit  around  for  the  first  5  or  6  days  of  the 
season  and  wait  for  a  few  mallards  to 
come  in. 


SPORTSMEN'S  CALENDAR 

For  NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER 

BEAR:  Dec.  16-Dec.  31.  Limit:  One  per' 
season. 

COOTS:  Nov.  1-25  and  Dec.  17-Jan.  10. 
Bag  and  possession  limit  10.  Shooting 
hours:  V2  hour  before  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, except  on  opening  day,  wheni 
shooting  begins  at  noon. 

DEER:    Varies  with  parish. 

DOVES:  Second  half  of  split  season  Dec.; 
22-Jan.    10.     Limit    8    per    day    or   in 

possession.  Shooting  hours:  Noon  until 
sunset. 

DUCKS  &  GEESE :  Nov.  1-25  and  Dec.  17- 
Jan.  10.  Duck  limit  4  per  day,  8  in' 
possession.  No  open  season  on  wood 
ducks.    Goose   limit    5    per    day    or   inl 

possession,  including  not  more  than  two! 
Canada,  two  white-fronted,  or  one  of' 
each.  Shooting  hours:  %  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset,  except  on  opening 
day,  when   shooting  begins   at  noon.     ' 

QUAIL:  Nov.  24-Feb.  15.  Bag  limit  10, 
possession   limit   20. 

RABBITS:    Open.    Limit  5   per   day. 

RAILS  &  GALLINULES:  Season  closes1 
Nov.  29.  Bag  and  possession  limit  15,. 
except  Sora,  which  is  25.  No  stamp; 
required.  Shooting  hours:  %  hour  be-i 
fore  sunrise  to  sunset. 

SNIPE:  Dec.  24-Jan.  7.  Bag  and  posses- 
sion limit:   8. 

SQUIRRELS:  Open  through  Jan.  1.  Limit:'* 
10  per  day. 

WOODCOCK:  Dec.  2-Jan.  10.  Bag  limit  4.1 
possession  limit  8.  Shooting  hours:  %1 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

By  the  way  our  crew  banded  about  2,000, 
ducks  while  we  were  in  Canada.  If  you 
happen  to  bag  a  banded  duck  send  the; 
band  in;  it  may  help  unravel  a  few  of 
mysteries    about   waterfowl   movements.     ;. 

The  closed  season  on  wood  ducks  this 
season  has  amazed  the  duck  hunters  in 
Louisiana  since  they  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  large  numbers  of  these  ducks  during 
the  hunting  season.  Outwardly  the  popula- 
tion appears  to  be  high  and  in  good  shape1 
because  we  winter  a  large  percentage  of 
the  flyway  population.  From  the  flyway 
standpoint,  however,  the  picture  is  dark 
with  practically  all  of  the  states  in  the 
flyway  reporting  drastic  declines  in  resi- 
dent populations.  In  Louisiana  the  wooc 
duck  normally  comprises  about  1.5%  oi 
the  total  duck  population  and  since  it  makes 
up  7%  of  the  kill  it  is  the  most  heavilj 
shot  species  of  all.  The  wood  duck  is  the 
one  species  that  doesn't  respond  to  the 
protection  of  refuges,  so  maybe  the  closec 
season  will  bring  about  another  populatior 
build  up;  we  hope  so. 

Dick  Yancey,  Supervism 
District  IV. 
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SNAKES  ALIVE 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Just  passing  down  a  little  personal  ob- 
ligation. I  make  it  a  habit  to  leave  your 
agazine  on  my  counter  for  my  customers 
'  look  through  while  waiting.  Your  copy 
ith  the  snakes  on  the  front  page  (Feb- 
lary)  attracted  everyone — men,  women, 
id  children  alike.  Some  even  came  back 
ist  to  look  through  this  issue. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Esposito 
Reaction  to  our  article  on  snakes  was  tre- 
endous.  Seems  as  though  people  are  cer- 
'inly  interested  in  the  creatures,  whether 
ey  like  them  or  not. 

C.  H.  G. 

SKUNKS  &  OPOSSUMS 

Jennings.  La. 
We    have    had    trouble    with    skunk    and 
ipossum  destroying  turkeys'  nests.    Could 
lis  be  one  reason  for  our  quail  disappear- 

,g? 
I  am  sure  the  hunters  in  the  field  could 

wer  the  skunk  and  oppossum  population 

this  was  brought  to  their  attention  and 

oproved  by  the  Conservation  Department. 

— C.  M.  Jarnagin 

The  main   thing   that  is  hindering  Loui- 

\ana  quail  populations  is   lack  of  habitat. 

over  and  feed  must   be   available   if   the 

ovulation  is  expected  to  increase.    Preda- 

>rs  play  a  small  role  in  the  destruction  of 

ime  birds  in  Louisiana.  — C.H.G. 


POETRY 

New  Orleans 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  using  the 
ie  Simples  poem  by  a  Crescent  City  Pen 
('oman,  Mrs.  Hazel  Rasmussen,  and  for  the 
|;ry  attractive  manner  in  which  it  was 
resented. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  believe  poetry  is  a 
pry  fine  way  to  get  people  interested  in 
le  wonders  of  nature,  and  to  impress  upon 
lem  the  goodness  of  the  field  and  stream. 
— Violet  Brown  Shay 


We  feel  as  you  do,  that  poetry  is  an 
excellent  medium,  and  we  intend  to  use 
poems  in  the  Conservationist  from  time  to 
time.  —C.H.G. 

T.S.I.    FOE 

Atlanta,  La. 
Year  after  year  we  seem  to  have  more 
hunters  and  fishermen  and  less  fish  and 
game.  I  often  wonder  if  you  have  enough 
money  to  carry  out  your  conservation  pro- 
gram. I  don't  think  the  Conservationist 
should  be  free.  If  you  lack  funds  to  carry 
out  your  program,  why  not  charge  five 
or  ten  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  magazine,  and  make  it  compulsory  to 
everyone  who  purchases  a  hunting  or  fish- 
ing license. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  hardwood  timber 
are  being  deadened  every  year  by  lumber 
companies.  Where  are  deer,  squirrels,  etc. 
going  to  get  their  food?  I  hunt  and  fish 
with  many  people,  and  all  of  them  are  in 
favor  of  more  game  and  fish  at  almost  any 
price.  All  of  them  would  rather  kill  four  or 
five  squirrels  in  a  few  hours  than  to  hunt 
all  day  and  kill  one,  when  the  limit  is  eight 
or   ten. 

Advice  is  always  easier  to  give  than  to 
take,  but  we  are  really  interested  in  every 
detail   of  your   program.      — J.  P.   Smith 

NO   WOMEN   ALLOWED 

New  Orleans 
In  your  September  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  I  read  about  the  wonder- 
ful plan  the  Commission  has  for  operating 
the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  hunting  area.  As 
I  continued  to  read  I  became  more  and 
more  excited  about  the  prospects  of  having 
such  a  grand  opportunity.  Well,  I  finally 
read  too  far  down  and  came  across  a  little 
insignificant-looking  sentence  which  read, 
"Sorry,  but  due  to  the  type  of  facilities,  no 
ladies  can  be  accepted".  THAT  was  a  low 
blow!  However,  I  can  well  understand  the 
situation  and  appreciate  the  newness  of  the 
idea  leaving  much  to  be  improved  upon. 
I  might  add  that,  as  one  of  the  many  lady 


hunters  in  Louisiana,  I  am  certainly  hop- 
ing that  the  first  improvement  will  be  the 
addition  of  facilities  for  us  gals. 

— Mrs.  Donald  J.  Johnson 

Mr.  Carrol  Perkins,  who  is  in  charge  of 
our  public  shooting  grounds,  tells  me  that 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  provide  such 
facilities  for  next  season.  — C.H.G. 

LOUISIANA  BOOSTER 

Monroe 
After  stealing  your  magazine  from  an 
attorney  friend  of  mine  for  the  past  dozen 
or  so  issues,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
(after  the  attorney  friend  reminded  me  in 
an  effort  to  keep  his  own  back  issues)  that 
I  might  write  and  request  that  I  be  placed 
on  your  mailing  list.  I  have  in  past  years 
bought  both  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
here  in  Ouachita  Parish,  but  the  past  two 
years  all  my  hunting  and  fishing  have  been 
done  out  of  the  pages  of  your  publication. 

After  stealing  these  issues,  I  have  always 
sent  the  old  issues  to  my  father  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  since  1942  been  an  effec- 
tive "unofficial"  member  of  the  booster 
society  for  Louisiana.  He  has  been  directly 
instrumental  in  sending  several  parties 
down  here  on  fishing  expeditions,  and  one 
man  who  came  down  here  to  go  fishing 
stayed  and  has  lived  here  ever  since. 

— George  R.  Lewis 

SQUIRRELS 

New  Orleans 
I  would  like  very  much  to  receive  the 
Conservationist  each  month,  starting  if 
possible  with  the  October  issue.  I  have  al- 
ready seen  the  article  by  Joseph  Kidd  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  myself  have  killed 
a  few  of  the  Bachman  squirrels  in  the  black 
phase,  with  the  white  nose  and  feet,  around 
Folsom,  Louisiana  in  the  tall  pine  trees. 
When  I  told  some  of  my  friends  about  them, 
they  didn't  believe  me.  They  said,  "Who- 
ever heard  of  black  and  white  squirrels?" 
Well,  now  I  have  proof,  thanks  to  your 
fine  magazine.  — E.  G.  Ruth 


ivember,   1954 
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by 

Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


with  the 

FEDERATION 


OFFICERS 

President — Harry      Gates,      2010      9th      St..      Lake 

Charles. 
Vice-President — Francis     Braud,    Norco. 
Secertary — Malcom    Martin,    c/o    1st   Nat'l.    Funeral 


Hon 


Ho 


Treasurer — Charles    Home,    415    Spring    St..    Shreve- 

port. 
District    Vice-Presidents: 
District    1 — Clinton    Bridgeman,    5939    Memphis    St., 

New  Orleans. 
District  2 — Joseph    Compagno,    3803    Leonidas    St., 

New    Orleans. 
District   3 — Walter    Bernard,    203    White   St.,   Abbe- 


ille. 


116 


69th      St. 


District  4 — Richard     Fie 

Shreveport. 
District    5 — J.    W.    Love,    600    LaSalle    St..    Tallulah. 
District    6 — Ned    M.    Haik,    503    La.    Ave.,    Bogalusa. 
District    7 — Harry    Gates. 
District    8— T.   E.    Banks,   2718    Hill   St.,   Alexandria. 


ROSTER  OF  ACTIVE  CLUBS 
SEPTEMBER,   1954 

Allen   Parish  Sportsmen's   Club.      Dist.    (7) 
President — Hugh  H.   Russell.   Box   584,   Oakdale. 
Vice-Pres. — A.  D.   Seals.   Box    199.   Oakdale. 
Sec.-Treas. — W.    I.    Erwin,    Oakdale. 

AMA  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club.  (St.  Charles  Par- 
iah)   Dist.    (2) 

President — Eugene  Robert,  219  11th  St.,  Westwego. 

Vice-Pres. — Billy  Bostick,  6415  River  Rd.,  West- 
wego. 

Sec.-Treas.— T.  J.   Friloux,  Luling. 

Arnaudville   Wild.ife   Association.    (St.    Landry    Par- 
ish)   Dist.    (7) 
President — Emile   Benoit,  Arnaudville. 
Vice-Pres. — Murray   Rabalais,   Arnaudville. 
Sec.-Treas. — Sidney  Durio,  Arnaudville. 

Ascension    Parish    Sportsmen's   Club.     Dist.    (6) 
President — E.   L.   Ewen,    Donaldsonville. 
Vice-Pres. — Sidney    Harp,    Donaldsonville. 

-Robert    Joffrion,    217     St.    Vincent    St.. 


Do 


lids 


ille 


East  Ascension  Parish  Sportsmen's  Club.  Dist.    (6). 

President — Ralph    Kling,    Gonzale3. 

Vice-Pres.— Dave   Philippe,  c/o   Gonzales   Hardware, 


-Treas. — Jennings   H.  Kernan,   Go 
League.    (Avo 


Avoyelles    Sports 

Dist.    (8) 

President — Lucien  P.  Laborde,  Hamburg. 
Vice-Pres. — Charles  E.  Smith,  Moreauville. 
2nd   V.-P.— J.  T.  Johnson.   Bunkie. 
Sec.-Treas. — G.  V.  Saucier,  Marksville. 

Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's   League    (E.    Baton   Rouge 

Parish)     Dist.    (6) 
President — Rex  Conrad,  3348  Riley  St.,  Baton  Rouge. 
Vice-Pres.— Hurley    Campbell,    227    St.    Philip    St., 

Baton   Rouge. 
Secretary — J.    D.    Russell.    5826    Saurage   St.,    Baton 

Rouge. 
Ass't-Sec. — Herman  Truxillo,   6055  Brownsfield  Rd., 

Baton    Rouge. 
Treasurer — B.    O.    Erdman.    3582    Government    St., 

Baton  Rouge. 
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Beauregard     Wildlife     Club.       (Beauregard     Parish)         Claiborne    Parish    Hunting    and    Fishing    Club     Di< 


— George  McGregor,  De  Ridder. 
. — L.  B.  Griffin,  Sr.,  De  Ridder. 
I. — Mrs.   Louise   M.   Hanchey,   De  Ridde 


Wildlife    Federate 


Parish)     Dist. 


President — J.   B.   Colvir 

Vice-Pres. — J.   Y.   Green,   Be 

Sec.-Treas. — Dendy  Elliott,   Box   98,    Bernice. 

Bienville   Parish  Wildlife   Federation.   Dist.    (4) 
President— R.   D.   Conly,   Ringgold. 
Vice-Pres. — Dhu  Raley.   Box   298.  Acadia. 
Secretary — Ernest    W.    Rees.    Box    276.    Ringgold. 
Treasurer — Ray    Huckaby,    Bienville. 


President — E.   W.   Pickett.   Box   147,   Benton. 
Vice-Pres. — M.  T.   McGriff,  Bossier  City. 
Sec.-Treas. — J.  T.  Coleman,  Box   217,   Benton. 

Bonnet  Carre  Rod  and  Gun  Club  (St.  Charles  Par- 
ish)   Dist.    (2) 

President — Francis  J.  Braud,  Norco. 
Vice-Pres. — Hubert   D.   Shurtz,   Destrehan. 
Secretary — Walter  N.   Day.  Norco. 
Treasurer — George  E.  Cleveland,   Norco. 

Caddo  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.  (Caddo  Parish) 
Dist.     (4) 

President — Percy  N.  Browne,  250  Kings  Highway, 
Shreveport. 

Vice-Pres. — Holmes  Thurmond,  Box  233,  Shreveport. 

2nd  V.-P.— W.  C.  Goins,  3022  Valley  Ridge,  Shreve- 
port. 

Secretary — M.  C.  Krentel,  226  E.  Elmwood,  Shreve- 
port. 

Treasurer — Harry  A.  Jordan,  3809  Penick,  Shreve- 
port. 


No 


Hunting 


nd     Fishii 


esident — Dr.  W.  H.  Ferguson,  Bo 
ce-Pres. — E.  A.  Smith,  Box  146, 
cretary — M.  G.  Bryant,  Box  428, 
easurer — K.   E.    Gray.   Vivian. 


;     Club     (Caddo 
71,  Vivian. 


Charle 


Rod    and    Gun     Club     (Calcasieu     Parish) 
) 
t — Russell  P.  Davidson,    1825   7th   St.,   Lake 

,    Ryan 


-Pres. — Max    McFatter,  c/o   Sports 
St.,  Lake  Charles. 
2nd    V.-P. — Ralph    Kemmerly.    1710    9th    Ave.,    Lake 

Charles. 
3rd   V.-P. — Jules   A.    Kahn,    817    6th   St.,   Lake   Char- 
les. 
Secretary — Mrs.  Velma  Doolan,   1319   11th  St.,  Lake 
Charles. 

W.    Ferguson,    122    Park   Ave.,    Lake 


Chan-les. 
Caldwell    Pa 


ish    Fish    and    Game    Ass 


Nation.    Dist. 


President — W.   D.   McSween,  Rt.   #  1,   Columbia. 

Vice-Pres. — J.   E.    McDaniel,   Kelly. 

Sec.-Treas. — Edgar  W.  Duke,   Box  472.  Columbh 


East    Carroll    Parish    Sportsn 
President— Sheriff    John    W. 


en's    Club    Dist.    (5) 
Gilbert,    Lake    Prov- 


ident— A.  A.  Smith,  Box  68,  Homer. 
:e-Pres. — A.  D.  Bourland,  Haynesville. 
t.-Treas. — W.   E.  Browning,  Jr.,  Haynesville 

ciation    (Concordia    Pa 


Taunton,    803    La.   Ave., 
.   Ferriday. 


Concordia    Wildlife 

Dist.    (5) 
President — Thomps 

riday. 
Vice-Pres. — Woodie   Davis.  Box   48( 
Sec.-Treas. — Charles     B.    Holdcraft 

Ferriday. 

Crowley  Sportsmen's  Club   (Acadia  Parish)   Dist.  (71 
President — Preston    Mauboules.    Box    14.    Crowley.  ; 
Vice-Pres. — A.    M.    Ferguson.   Crowley. 
Sec.-Treas. — W.   J.    Cleveland,   Box   243,   Crowley.  | 

De  Soto    Parish    Wildlife    Association    Dist.    (4) 
President — Dr.  W.  J.  Strong,  407  Oak  St.,  Mansfiel 
Vice-Pres. — Harvey    H.    Samuels,    Mansfield. 
Sec.-Treas. — J.    A.    H.    Slawson,    Box    83,    Mansfiel. 

Drake  Wildlife  Club   (Calcasieu  Parish)   Dist.    (7) 
President — J.  0.  B.  Cagle.  Box  417,  Vinton. 
Vice-Pres. — Ernest   Ratliff.   Box    1638.    Vinton. 
Sec.-Treas. — M.  B.  Johnson,  c/o  Gen.  Del.,  Vinton 

Eunice   Wildlife   League    (St.   Landry    Parish)    Dis 

(7) 
President — Coleman   Fontenot,  Box   745,  Eunice,    j! 
Vice-Pres. — Irving   Kerstein,   Eunice. 
Sec.-Treas. — Roy    Craft,    c/o    Western    Auto    Stori 


Feliciana's    Wildlife    League    (E.    and    W.    Feliciai 

Parishes)    Dist.    (6) 
President — D.   H.    Morgan,    Clinton. 
Vice-Pres. — H.  G.  Seals.  Jackson. 
Sec.-Treas.— W.  Y.  Yarbrough,  Clinton. 

Franklin    Parish    Chapter    of    the    L.    W.    F.,    In. 

Dist.   (5) 
President — William  A.  Butler,  Jr.,  Box  307,  Winn 

boro. 
Vice-Pres. — Howard     Grayson,    Rt.    #     1,    Box    5 

Wisner. 
2nd  V.-P. — Ed.  Ferris,  Rt.  #  4,  Winnsboro. 
Sec.-Treas. — Roy  N.   Stapp.   1102   Young  St.,  Winn 

boro. 

Grant    Parish    Wildlife    Association    Dist.    (8) 
-Raymond  C.  Jeane,  Colfax. 


e-Pr 


Club      ( St.     Chari 


Hahnville-Luling     Sportsn 

Parish)    Dist.    (2) 
President — Adolph  V.  Lorio,  Hahnville. 
Vice-Pres. — Ernest    Brady,    Hahnville. 
Secretary — Maitland  J.  Champagne,  Luling. 
Treasurer — Jim    Pemberton,    Hahnville. 

Iberia   Parish  Rod  and   Gun  Club  Dist.    (3) 
President — Louie    Cyr,    127    West    Main    St..    Nf 


Ibe 


John   Ma 


2nd     V.-P.- 

Iberia. 
Secretary — James     H.     Ledbetter.      Box      193,     N. 

Iberia. 
Treasurer — Joseph  A.   Bourg,    22  5   French   St.,  Ni 

Iberia. 

Jackson    Parish    Sportsmen's    Club     Dist.    (5) 
President — Louie  E.  Butler,  Cooper  Ave.,  Jonesboi 
Vice-Pres. — Otis  Home.   509  N.  Polk,  Jonesboro. 
Secretary — A.  M.  Vail.  809  Center  St..  Jonesboro. 
Treasurer — W.     A.     Jimmerson,     416    N.     Allen    S. 
Jonesboro. 


Louisiana   CONSERVATION 


• 


Jeff    Davis     Rod    and     Gun    Club     (Jefferson     Davis 

Parish)    Dist.    (7) 
President — Ernest  P.  Guidry.  603  2nd  St.,  Jennings. 
Vice-Pres. — James    J.     Garret.     534    E.    Nez     Pique, 

622  W.  Shankland  Ave., 

Academy 

Lafayette    Rod    and    Gun    Club     (Lafayette    Parish) 

Dist.    (3) 
President — John   E.  Prejean,   Box   362,   Lafayette. 
Vice-Pres. — Ruford    Smith,    Jr.,    200    E.    Grant    St., 

Lafayette. 
Secretary — Eugene    P.    Hill,    215    E.    Jefferson    St., 

Lafayette. 

easurer — Jules  Krauss,  c/o  Krauss  Jewelry  Store, 

Lafayette. 


League    (  Pointe   Coupee 


League    (Lafourche   Parish) 


Lafourche    Sports 
Dist.    (2) 

■esident — Gene  Knobloch,  Box   169,  Thibodaux. 
ce-Pres. — Jack    Stanley,    501    Menard    St.,    Thibo- 
daux. 

!nd  V.-P. — Donald  LeBlanc,  Thibodaux. 

Secretary — Ambrose  Landry,  c/o  Clerk  of  Court's 
Office,  Thibodaux. 

Treasurer — Andrew   Hoffman,   Thibodaux. 

La  Salle  Parish  Wildlife  Association    Dist.    (8) 
ident — James  E.  Cammack,  Box  667.  Jena. 
Vice-Pres. — E.    W.    Plummer,   Jena. 
2nd  V.-P.— C.  L.   Williams,  Jena. 
Secretary — W.  B.  Albritton,  Jena. 
Treasurer — Jimmie  Wallace,  Jena. 

Lincoln    Parish    Wildlife    Federation     Dist.     (5) 
President — O.  W.  Hogan,  400  N.  Homer  St.,  Ruston. 
Vice-Pres. — Inman  J.  Vining,  c/o  Post  Office,  Chou- 

drant. 
Sec.-Treas. — J.   W.   Morton,  Ruston. 

Livingston  Parish  Sportsmen's  League  Dist.    (6) 
President — D.  P.  James,  Denham  Springs. 
Vice-Pres. — T.  D.  Kemp,  Watson. 
Sec.-Treas— C.  N.  Durand,  Denham  Springs. 

Madison  Parish  Sportsmen's  Club    Dist.    (5) 
President — J.  W.  Love,  600  LaSalle  St.,  Tallulah. 
Vice-Pres. — George  R.    Kimbrough,   Tallulah. 
Sec.-Treas.— C.    B.    DeMoss,    Jr.,     920    Tampa    St., 
Tallulah. 

Mamou  Sportsmen's  Club   (Evangeline  Parish)   Dist. 

(7) 
President — Ray    Brignac,   Box    12,    Mamou. 
Vice-Pres. — Calvin    Landreneau,    Mamou. 
Sec.-Treas. — Calise  Gary,  Box   34,  Mamou. 

The    Marsh    Duck    Club    (St.    Charles    Parish)     Dist. 

(2) 
President — P.  J.  Alleman,  Norco. 
Vice-Pres. — A.   H.   Payne,  Norco. 
Secretary — H.  D.  Hoffman,  Good  Hope. 
Treasurer — J.  D.  Davis,  Norco. 

Morehouse   Parish  Wildlife  Association    Dist.    (5) 
President— Cecil   Cain,    910    McCreight   St.,    Bastrop. 
Vice-Pres. — Earl  Barham.  Oak  Ridge. 
Sec.-Treas.— Kenneth  Hefner,  290  Hall  St.,  Bastrop. 

Natchitoches    Parish   Wildlife   Association    Dist.    (8) 

President— B.  B.  Cobb,  c/o  Cobb  Chevrolet,  Natchi- 
toches. 

Vice-Pres.— R.  B.  Williams,  c/o  Watson  &  Williams, 
Natchitoches. 

!nd    V.-P. — John   Scott,   Jr.,   Natchitoches. 

3ec.-Treas. — Irby  L.  Knotts,  Jr.,  504  Elizabeth  St., 
Natchitoches. 

Sew   Orleans   Sportsmen's   League    (Orleans    Parish) 

Dist.    (1   &   2) 
President — Lloyd    F.    Abadie,    201     Freidrichs    Ave.. 

New   Orleans,    20. 
Vice-Pres. — J.    Angus    Eason,    Jr.,    209     Freidrichs 

Ave.,   New   Orleans,    20. 
Secretary — Clinton    Bridgeman,    5939    Memphis    St.. 

New  Orleans,  24. 
Treasurer — A.     K.     Northrop,     275     Audubon     Blvd., 

New  Orleans,    18. 

Vorth  Bossier  Wildlife  Club   (Bossier  Parish)    Dist. 

(4) 
President — H.  L.  King,  Plain  Dealing. 
Vice-Pres. — A.   S.    McFatter.   Plain   Dealing. 
Sec.-Treas.— Joel  B.  Slack,  Plain  Dealing. 

Dberlin  Sportsmen's  Club   (Allen  Parish)    Dist.    (7) 
President — L.  A.  Elliott,  Box  397,  Oberlin. 
Vice-Pres. — S.  A.    Musselwhite,  Oberlin. 
Sec.-Treas. — Lee  Chaumont,  Box  113,  Oberlin. 

3pelousas  Wildlife  Association    (St.  Landry   Parish) 

Dist.    (7) 
President — Dr.  Louis  E.  Stelly,  Box  752,  Opelousas. 
Vice-Pres.— A.    J.     Bertinot,     1304     W.     Landry    St., 

Opelousas. 
Sec.-Treas. — Louis  Siegel,  W.  Cherry  St.,  Opelousas. 

3uachita  Parish  Unit  of   the  L.W.F.,  Inc.    Dist.    (5) 
President — Jake   Benton,  910  S.  4th  St.,   Monroe. 
Vice-Pres. — Lamar  B.   Coleman,   4001    Harrison   St.. 

Monroe. 
Sec.-Treas. — A.   S.   Tidwell,   Jr.,    1701    S.   Grand   St.. 

Monroe. 


Pointe   Coupee   Sports 

Parish)   Dist.  (6) 
President— Ollie    Brown,    Livonia. 
Vice-Pres. — Joe    Rosenthal,    St.    Francisville. 
Sec.-Treas. — Nathan   Carriere,   Livonia. 

Rapides    Parish   Wildlife   Association     Dist.    (8) 
President — J.  D.  Davis,  1919  Marye  St..  Alexandria. 
Vice-Pres. — C.    B.    Gremillion,    Jr.,    75-A    Eastwood, 

Alexandria. 
Secretary— Howard     B.     Gist,     Jr.,     Guaranty     Bank 


Bldg.,  Alexandr 
vifle 


C.    David,    126    Huds 


St.,    Pine- 


Richland  Wildlife  Unit   (Richland  Parish)    Dist.    (5) 
President — Roy  Snider,  Delhi. 
Vice-Pres.— Russell    Burk,    Rayville. 
Sec.-Treas. — W.    W.    Terry,    Delhi. 

Sabine  Parish   Wildlife   Association     Dist.    (8) 
President — Clifton   Ammons,    Many 
Vice-Pres. — W.    W.    Firesheet,    Fisher 
Sec.-Treas.— Dan    Slay.    Rt.   No.    4,    Many. 

St.  James  Parish  Sportsmen's  Club  Dist.    (2) 
President — Pliny    L.    Olivier,    Gramercy. 
Vice-Pres. — L.   H.   Dicharry,  Gramercy. 
Secretary — E.  G.   Bourgeois,  Lutcher. 
Treasurer — Tom    Foret   III,    Lutcher. 

East  St.  John   Parish  Sportsmen's  Club    Dist.    (2) 
President — Benedick  Weber,  Jr.,  La  Place. 
Vice-Pres. — Calvin     Perilloux,     Box     22,     LaPlace. 
Secretary — Donald  R.  Tregre,   Box   68,   LaPlace 
Treasurer — Etienne   Hymel,  LaPlace. 

St.  Mary   Parish  Rod  and  Gun   Club,   Inc.     Dist.    (3) 

President — John   D.   Dunn,   629    2nd   St.,   Franklin. 
Vice-Pres. — H.  F.  Norwood,  90  E.  Main  St..  Frank- 

2nd    V.-P. — Russell   DePrima,   Box   1684,   Berwick. 
Sec.-Treas. — John      A.      McClernan,      619      3rd      St.. 
Franklin. 

St.  Tammany  Sportsmen's  Club   (St.  Tammany  Par- 
ish)     Dist.     (6) 
President — Dr.    Ernest   Angelo,    1416    Jahncke   Ave., 

Covington. 
Vice-Pres. — L.  L.  Lacroix,  1115  26th  Ave.,  Coving- 
Secretary — Don     Mottinger,     Mandeville     Highway, 
McNeill,  Box  806,  Covington. 

.    Association 


Covingto 


S.    La.    Deer    Hunters    &    Sports  i 

(Jefferson    Parish)      Dist.    (2) 
President — Joseph     Compagno,     3803     Leonidas     St., 

New    Orleans. 
Vice-Pres. — Joseph    LeBrun,    852  5    Freret    St.,    New 

Orleans. 
Secretary — Charles     Cure,     1109     Compromise     St, 

Kenner 
Finance-Sect'y — Shelby  Perrere,   515   Brockenbrough 

Ct.,    Metairie,    N.    O. 
Treasurer— Jake    DiLorenzo.    Jr.,     525    T. 

Metairie,  N.  O. 


North  Tangipahoa  Parish  Sportsman's  League 
Dist.     (6) 

Vice-Pres. — J.  W.  Schilling,  R.  F.  D.,  Osyka,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sec.-Treas. — D.  A.  Dean.   Box   293,   Kentwood,  La. 

Terrebonne    Sportsmen's    League     (Terrebonne    Par. 

ish)     Dist.     (3) 
President — Louis    E.    Routier,     534     Beaumont    St., 


Union    Parish    Sportsmen's    Game    Association    Dist. 
ille.   La. 


President — Fred  Hamilton,  D. 
Vice-Pres. — Dr.  J.  D.  Miller, 
Sec.-Treas. — Armand    F.    Rab 


Far 


ille 


Vermilion   Parish  Rod  and   Gun  Club.  Dist.    (?) 
President — Roland   F.    LeBlanc,    Box    602,   Abbev 
Vice-Pres. — Dudley  J.  Young.  909  E.  Vermilion 

Abbeville. 
2nd    V.-P.— Albert   Taylor,   Abbeville. 
Secretary — Raywood    Libersat,    W.    Port    St..    Abb 


St., 


ville 


-M:i 


elin,  Charity  St.,  Abbeville 


Vernon   Parish  Wildlife  League    Dist.    (8) 
President— Roy     W.     Hooker,     Leesville. 
Vice-Pres. — Bernice     Cabra,     Leesville. 
Secretary— C.    B.    Waltmon.    Leesville. 
Treasurer — Van    M.    Lee,   Leesville. 

Ville    Platte   Sportsmen's    Club    (Evangeline    Parish) 

Dist.     (7) 
President — Dr.  Robert  Thompson,   100  W.  Mag.  St., 

Ville    Platte. 
Vice-Pres.— Ray     Fontenot,     Tate     Cove    Rd.,     Ville 

Platte. 
Secretary— Adam    Soileau,    704    Calcasieu    St..    Ville 

Platte. 
Treasurer — Warren      Reed.      302      Wash.      St..      Ville 

Platte. 


Washington   Parish   Conservation   League     Dist.    (6) 
President — C.  L.  Stephens,  Box  1166,  Bogalusa. 
Vice-Pres. — W.    H.    Busby,    617    Ave.    E.,    Bogalusa. 
2nd    V.-P. — Arthur   Bass,    R.    F.   D.   No.    2,    Box    108, 

Bogalusa. 
Secretary — Alvin    Kemp,   415   Huron  Ave..   Bogalusa. 
Treasurer — C.    E.    Alphin,    520    Ave.    H.,    Bogalusa. 

Webster  Parish  Wildlife  Association    Dist.    (4) 

President — Marion     White,     Doyline. 

Vice-Pres. — Sidney    Strong,    507    N.    Broadway    St.. 

Minden. 
Sec.-Treas. — Carlos    S.    Green,    Box    708,    Minden. 

North    Webster   Parish  Wildlife  Association 

President — C.  A.  Slack,  Sarepta. 
Vice-Pres. — Paul    Miller,   Couchwood. 
Sec.-Treas. — P.  O.  Campbell,  Springhill. 

Welsh   Rod  and  Gun   Club    (Jefferson  Davis   Parish) 

Dist.   (7) 
President — Teppy    Daboval.    Box    501,    Welsh. 
Vice-Pres. — Emerson    Walker,    Welsh. 
Secretary — Edwin  Howard,  Welsh. 
Treasu-er— Teal    Walker,    Welsh. 


Association     (Jefferson    Par- 
615    Americus    St.. 


Westside    Sportsn 

ish)      Dist.    (2) 
President — Robert     W.     Wil 

Gretna. 
Vice-Pres. — Donald    J.    Goettsche,    528    Vallette    St. 

Algiers. 
Sec.-Treas. — George  F.  Cox.  724  Elmira  St.,  Algiers 
Rec.-Secfy — S.      M.      Laizer,      1309      Franklin      St 

Gretna. 

Winn   Parish  Sportsmen's   Club    Dist.    (8) 
President— W.  P.  Spillers,  Atlanta. 
Vice-Pres. — Eugene  F.  Love,  Winnfield. 
Sec.-Treas. — J.    M.    Tarver,    Park    St.,    Winnfield. 


CONSERVATION  WILL 
BECOME  REALITY  WHEN  .  .  . 

•  people  who  do  have  good  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities  begin  to  take  interest 
in  the  problems  of  those  who  don't. 

•  publishers    and    advertisers    reverse    the 

present  policy  of  playing  up  ways  to  take 
more  wildlife,  and  playing  down  ways  to 
save  more. 

•  plundering  the  resources  becomes  a  crime 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  crime  of  plunder- 
ing people  who  plunder  the  resources. 

•  conservationists  spend  as  much  time  talk- 
ing conservation  to  the  people  as  they  do 
to  each  other. 

•  government  policy  becomes  directed  to 
the  basic  interests  of  the  people  instead  of 
to  the  economic  interest  of  the  policy-mak- 
ers. 

•  sportsmen  realize  that  the  goal  of  man- 
agement is  not  the  volume  of  fish  and  game 
they  want,  but  the  quantity  the  habitat  will 
support. 

•  we  understand  that  the  magnate  whose 
factory  wastes  poison  a  river,  or  the  land- 
owner who  destroys  his  soil  may  have  taken 
far  more  from  the  world  than  he  was  worth 
to  it. 

•  we  realize  that  what  the  exploiter  takes 
with  him  out  of  this  world  is  not  the  wealth 
he  accumulated,  but  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
present  and  future  generations. 

•  we  learn  that  democracy  and  freedom 
cannot  exist  without  it. 

Werner  O.   Nagle 

Missouri  Conservation  Commission. 
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MMISSION 


The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission were  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  September  27,  28,  and  29.  Mon- 
day was  devoted  to  a  study  of  plans  for 
the  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms  Division, 
preliminary  conferences  and  discussions  of 
the  Marsh  Island  program,  and  other  de- 
partmental activities.  The  regular  public 
meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September 
27  at  9:30  a.m.  at  the  Monteleone  Hotel 
in  New  Orleans.  On  Wednesday  the  com- 
mission made  an  examination  tour  of  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  was  the  adoption  of  the  geophy- 
sical regulations  which  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  previous  meeting.  Mr.  McConnell, 
chief  of  the  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms 
Division,  stated  that  copies  of  the  prescribed 
rules  and  regulations  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  various  geophysical  operators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  Oyster  Dealers  and 
Growers  Association.  The  only  opposition 
which  had  arisen  to  these  regulations  was 
to  Section  15,  which  stated  that  no  explo- 
sives could  be  discharged  within  1,000  feet 
of  any  oyster  reef  or  bed.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  this  provision,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  "Be  it 
resolved,  that  this  board  adopt  the  regula- 
tions as  submitted,  with  the  exception  of 
Section  15,  which  is  amended  to  250  feet 
distance,  instead  of  1,000  feet,  until  April 
1955,  so  that  additional  information  may  be 
secured  to  determine  whether  or  not  dam- 
ages occur  due  to  shooting  operations  at 
that  distance,  and  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions would  be  made  at  that  time." 

A  letter  from  the  Oyster  Dealers  and 
Growers  Association  was  presented  to  the 
Commission,  which  requested  the  opening 
of  Bay  Gardene  for  oyster  fishing  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  After  Mr.  McCon- 
nell stated  that  he  thought  that  this  should 
be  done,  the  commission  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  opening  Bay  Gardene 


to  oyster  fishing  for  seed  purposes  only 
from  October  15,  1954  to  November  15, 
1954. 

The  Commission  approved  a  request  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  per- 
mission to  construct  a  boathouse  on  land 
owned  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission in  Doullut  Canal.  The  small  area, 
measuring  approximately  18  feet  by  38  feet, 
was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  by  lease  for  a  period  of  50  years. 

Director  Young  informed  the  board  that 
Dr.  Malcolm  Owen  had  agreed  to  furnish 
to  the  Department  his  complete  and  final 
report  on  the  oyster  study  which  he  made 
for  the   Department  by  January  1,  1955. 

Following  the  request  of  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Union  Parish  Police  Jury, 
the  Commission  continued  the  closed  season 
on  deer  in  the  following  described  portion  of 
Union  Parish,  as  follows:  All  of  Union 
Parish  west  of  the  Missouri-Pacific  Rail- 
road, from  the  Arkansas  line  via  Litroe, 
Dean,  Haile,  Spencer,  and  Sterlington,  com- 
mencing on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1954 
and  ending  on  the  17th  day  of  November, 
1955. 

The  Commission  unanimously  adopted 
July  1,  1954  as  the  starting  date  for  the 
increase   in   shell   price   from   7%^   to   124. 

The  Commission  approved  applications 
for  shell  permits  from  the  Bauer-Smith 
Dredging  Company  and  Stevens  and  Co., 
Inc. 

A  resolution  from  the  Tensas  Parish 
Police  Jury  was  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion, in  which  they  requested  the  Com- 
mission to  compensate  land  owners  in  that 
for  crops  destroyed  by  deer.  Director  Young 
explained  that  we  are  prohibited  by  state 
law  from  doing  this,  and  his  letter  to  the 
Tensas  Parish  Police  Jury  further  ex- 
plained, ".  .  .  we  have  no  funds  available 
to  compensate  land  owners  for  crops  you 
say  are  destroyed  by  deer  or  any  other  ani- 
mal. It  is  our  belief  that  to  a  great  extent 
this  can  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  deer 


population  in  balance  with  the  natural 
habitat  and  food  available  in  wooded  or 
uncultivated  areas.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  harvesting  of  the  surplus  deer 
by  hunters  and  removal  to  other  areas 
where  the  deer  population  is  low  enough 
to  warrant." 

A  resolution  from  the  Bienville  Parish  j 
Police  Jury  was  presented  to  the  Commis- 1 
sion  requesting  that  a  waterfowl  refuge 
area  be  established  on  a  portion  of  Lake 
Bistineau.  George  Moore,  chief  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division,  explained  to  the  Com- 
mission that  we  have  no  control  over  the 
water  level  in  Lake  Bistineau  and  that  the 
lake  as  now  managed  produces  almost  no ' 
waterfowl  food.  He  stated  that  if  we  were! 
allowed  to  lower  the  water  level  to  the  • 
height  prior  to  the  placing  of  the  last  stop- 
logs  from  August  1  to  October  15,  we  could  i 
produce  considerable  duck  food.  After  Di-j 
rector  Young  stated  that  the  local  commis-' 
sion  governing  Lake  Bistineau  was  not  in ' 
favor  of  such  lake  fluctuation,  the  request 
of  the  Bienville  Parish  Police  Jury  wasi 
not  approved. 

At  the  request  of  the  Caddo  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Commission  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion closing  Cross  Lake  (Caddo  Parish)  to, 
all  commercial  fishing  except  under  the 
supervision,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  Commission  approved  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Buquet  that  the  Director  be  author- 
ized to  begin  making  plans  for  development 
of  a  radio  system  to  blanket  the  entire  state, 
and  that  he  further  be  authorized  to  apply 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  two  or  three  frequencies,  as  local  needs 
may  dictate. 

The  1954-55  trapping  seasons  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  and  unanimously 
adopted  (found  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 
A  motion  by  Mr.  Brookshire  was  approved 
authorizing  and  instructing  the  Director  to 
proceed  with  the  engineering  work  and 
development  of  plans  to  be  done  on  Marsh 
Island  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Commission  approved  a  resolution 
providing  that  |150  be  provided  to  each 
licensed  beagle  club  for  the  purchase  of 
rabbits  for  field  trials  for  this  year. 

Director  Young  read  to  the  Commission 
a  proposal  from  the  Louisiana  Land  and 
Exploration  Company  concerning  the  use 
of  some  of  their  land  in  Terrebonne  Parish 
for  public  shooting  grounds.  After  it  was 
pointed  out  that  some  clauses  in  the  pro- 
posal were  not  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Brookshire  suggested  that  the 
Commission  give  full  consideration  to  the 
matter  to  see  if  changes  could  not  be 
brought  about  which  would  make  the  agree- 
ment acceptable. 

Director  Young  announced  that  the  Octo- 
ber meeting  would  be  held  in  Crowley  on 
Wednesday,  October  27,  and  that  the  Nov- 
ember meeting  would  be  held  in  Lafayette 
on  November  22  and  23. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


Pollution 
Control   Progress 


by  Frank  J.  Coogan 


Sugar  Mill  Pollution 
Abatement,  A  Problem 
Peculiar  to  Our  State 

Each  year  about  this  time  I  begin  to 
vonder  what  the  next  three  months  hold 
n  store  for  me.  I  try  to  visualize  the 
;hanges  that  each  sugar  mill  has  made  to 
mt  down  the  pollutional  load.  I  read  all 
;he  long  range  weather  forecasts,  hoping 
igainst  hope  that  lots  of  rain  is  called 
for.  In  short,  the  grinding  season  is  almost 
lere. 

This  is  the  period  with  the  heaviest  work 
oad  of  the  year,  when  everyone  in  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  buckles 
lown  to  a  three  months'  grind.  During  this 
linety-day  period,  more  chemical  analyses 
ire  performed  in  our  laboratories  than  in 
iny  six-month  period  in  the  year.  It  will 
:>e  especially  difficult  this  year  because  we 
lave  lost  the  services  of  our  long-time 
:hemist,  and  for  a  while  it  appeared  that 
[  would  have  to  bone  up  and  take  over 
;he  lab.  However,  at  the  time  of  writing 
t  seems  as  though  we  will  be  fortunate 
?nough  to  have  one  of  our  former  chemists 
lelp  us  out  by  working  in  the  lab  for  the 
lext  three  months. 

I  think  a  brief  review  of  existing  con- 
iitions  in  each  sugar  area,  followed  by  a 
ew  comments  on  enforcement  plans, 
vould  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Bayou    Choctaw   Area 

We  consider  the  Bayou  Choctaw  area  to 
>e  important  in  our  overall  abatement 
ilans  because  the  area  is  near  the  Baton 
touge  metropolitan  district,  and  so  is  used 
is  a  sports  fishing  area  by  many,  many 
>eople. 

There  are  six  mills  in  the  Choctaw  Area. 
)ne  mill  is  located  to  the  west  of  Choctaw 
m  Bayou  Maringouin. 

In  the  old  days  the  combined  effluent 
rom  the  six  mills  would  cause  an  oxygen 
lepletion  to  take  place  in  Bayou  Choctaw 
immediately  after  the  first  good  rain  fol- 
owing  the  start  of  grinding.  The  reason 
or  this  was  that  the  rain  flushed  out  the 
vastes  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
litches  and  drains  leading  from  the  mills. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
ast  two  years  in  an  effort  to  stop  this 
ish  slaughter.  Three  of  the  mills  now  dis- 
harge    all    waste    into    the    river    or    into 


storage  basins  located  on  the  batture  be- 
hind the  levee.  The  other  three  mills  have 
taken  steps  to  impound  acids,  alkalies,  and 
mud.  There  should  be  considerable  im- 
provement this  year. 

Mississippi  River  Area 

This  area  has  suffered  least  from  pol- 
lution from  sugar  mills.  It  seems  as  though 
the  swamps  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are 
capable  of  absorbing  almost  all  the  sugar 
mill  water  without  too  much  harm  being 
done. 

In  one  or  two  instances  changes  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  stop  the  killing  of 
fish. 

Two  mills  in  this  area  have  taken  defi- 
nite steps  to  do  away  with  old  methods  of 
discharge.  One  mill  will  utilize  a  huge  im- 
pounding basin  costing  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  build,  while  the  management  of 
other  mill  built  discharge  lines  to  the  river. 

There  should  be  a  major  improvement 
in  the  area. 

The    Lafourche-Terrebonne    Area 

With  one  exception,  stream  conditions 
in  this  area  have  improved  a  good  deal 
in  the  last  several  years.  No  longer  is  any 
sugar  mill  waste  discharged  into  Bayou 
Lafourche.  Instead,  in  the  area  above 
Raceland  and  to  the  east  of  the  bayou, 
the  two  mills  have  built  extensive  holding- 
basins  and  other  treatment  works  to  aid 
in  stabilizing  the  waste  before  it  is  dis- 
charged to  the  streams. 

Above  Thibodaux  and  west  of  Bayou 
Lafourche,  the  drainage  is  back  through 
the  Lafourche-Terrebonne  Drainage  Canal 
into  Bayou  Black.  In  addition,  Bayou 
Black  receives  effectively  treated  wastes 
from  a  mill  near  Houma.  This  area  will 
be  watched  with  great  care  to  see  that, 
if  at  all  possible,  no  fish  are  killed  in 
Chacahoula  Creek  and  Bayou  Black,  and 
further  that  Bayou  Black  is  kept  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  be  a  satisfactory  source 
of  water  for  the  various  household  uses 
such  as  laundering,  cooking,  etc. 

Teche   Basin 

I  have  left  the  discussion  of  this  basin 
to  the  last  because  the  cleaning  up  of 
sugar  mill  pollution  in  this  basin  offers 
more  of  a  challenge  than  it  does  any  other 
producing  area  in  the  state. 

There  aie  at  the  present  time  seven 
mills     between     Brenux     Bridge     and     the 


Charenton  Canal  and  two  below  the  canal 
and   above   Franklin. 

All  seven  mills  above  the  Charenton 
Canal  have  received  restrictive  orders 
from  the  Stream  Control  Commission. 
These  orders  set  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  organic  material  than  can  be  discharged 
from  the  mills  into  the  Teche. 

The  purpose  of  these  orders  is  to  allow 
in  the  Teche  only  that  amount  of  material 
that  can  be  assimilated  without  removing 
all  of  the  oxygen  from  the  water. 

The  reason  that  the  two  mills  below  the 
Charenton  Canal  were  not  included  in  the 
group  receiving  restrictive  orders  was  that 
one  of  the  mills  had  been  issued  an  order 
calling  for  a  complete  change-up  in  the 
method  of  handling  the  mill's  wastes,  and 
the  management  of  the  other  mill  has  been 
able  through  the  years  to  keep  the  waste 
discharge  in  very  good  condition. 

There  are  a  number  of  mills  located  on 
or  near  the  Teche  whose  wastes  flow  away 
from  the  bayou,  back  into  ditches  or  other 
water  bodies.  Stream  Control  Commission 
"Cease  and  Desist"  orders  have  been  is- 
sued in  all  cases  where  gross  pollution  has 
resulted  from  these  discharges.  This  is 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  the  mills  lo- 
cated on  or  adjacent  to  the  Vermilion 
River. 

In  closing  let  me  say  this,  that  charges 
will  be  filed  in  the  district  court  of  juris- 
diction when  it  can  be  clearly  established 
that  the  Stream  Control  Commission's  or- 
ders are  being  violated.  These  cases  will 
be  handled  by  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, aided  by  the  district  attorney. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  evaluate  the 
steps  taken  by  the  mills  to  avoid  trouble 
in  cases  involving  effects  of  wastes  com- 
ing from  mills  which  have  not  received 
Stream  Control  Commission  orders.  If  it 
is  clear  that  wastes  other  than  condensor 
water  are  being  discharged,  then  charges 
will  be  filed  alleging  violation  of  Section 
322  of  Title  56,  Louisiana  Revised  Stat- 
utes as  amended,  the  general  anti-pollution 
act. 


Did  You  Know  . .  . 

That  the  average  deer  will  field 
dress  4/5  of  its  live  weight?  There- 
fore, if  you've  already  gutted  your 
buck  when  you  weigh  it,  multiply 
that  weight  by  5/4  to  find  what  its 
on  -  the  -  hoof  weight  was.  If  you've 
read  the  story  on  page  2  of  this  is- 
sue you  should  already  know  this. 


Did  You  Know  . . . 

That  it  is  now  against  the  law  to 
hunt  deer  in  Louisiana  with  a  .22 
rifle? 
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HUNTING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE,  by  Edward  C. 
Janes.  Published  bv  The  Stackpole  Company,  Harris- 
burg.  Penna.,  1954.  8y2"xll",  187  pages.  Price: 
$5.95. 

Edward  Janes  is  better  known  to  most 
of  his  readers  as  Ted  Janes.  Under  that 
name  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
outdoor  mazagines  for  years,  and  he  has 
done  his  usual  good  job  in  HUNTING 
DUCKS  AND  GEESE.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters which  are  usually  found  in  a  book  of 
this  sort  are:  Jump  Shooting  and  Stalking; 
Decoys,  Store-Boughten  and  Home-Made; 
Shooting  From  Blinds;  Duck  Boats;  Re- 
triever Gun  Dogs;  Wildfowl  Guns  and 
Loads;   and  Clothes  and  Equipment. 

In  addition  to  these,  he  has  included  in- 
formation on  several  other  topics,  which  I 
think  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  The 
first  two  chapters  are:  The  Good  Old  Days 
and  Know  Your  Game.  He  then  ends  the 
book  with  chapters  on:  Keeping,  Prepar- 
ing and  Cooking  Waterfowl;  The  Long 
Road  Back;  and  The  Future  of  Waterfowl 
Gunning.  In  the  appendix  he  gives  a  digest 
of  waterfowl  laws.  This  includes  the  text 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act 
(duck  stamp  act),  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act,  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  the 
Federal  Aid  To  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(P-R  act),  and  several  others.  These  are 
laws  which  every  serious  duck  hunter  should 
be  familiar  with. 

The  book  contains  eight  pages  of  excel- 
lent color  plates  of  the  various  ducks,  geese, 
and   decoys. 

LIVES  OF  GAME  ANIMALS,  bv  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  Published  bv  the  Charles  T.  Branford  Com- 
pany, SSI  Boylston  Street.  Boston  lfi.  Mass.  1953. 
7"xl0".    Published  in  eight  volumes.    Price:    $50.00. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  a  famous  work  first 
published  in  1909,  then  again  in  1925.  It 
is  a  worthwhile  publication  for  any  serious 
student  of  game  management.  Volume  1  is 
on  Cats,  Wolves,  and  Foxes;  Volume  II, 
Bears,  Raccoons,  Badger,  and  Weasels;  Vol- 
ume III,  Deer,  Antelope,  Buffalo,  Sheep,  and 
Peccary;  and  Volume  IV,  Squirrels,  Rab- 
bits, Armadillo,  and  Opossum.  Each  vol- 
ume is  in  two  parts,  and  all  are  liberally 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings 
by  Seton. 


THE  OUTDOOR  PICTURE  COOKBOOK,  bv  Boh 
Jones.  Published  by  Hawthorn  Books.  Inc..  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  Citv  11.  1954,  5"  x  7",  128  pages 
Price.    $2.95. 


JIM  BEARD'S  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  BARBECUE 
&  ROTISSERIE  COOKING,  by  Jim  Beard.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc..  New  York. 
1954.    6%"x9%",   144  pages.    Price:    $2.75. 

Two  excellent  books  on  cooking,  al- 
though they  are  completely  different  from 
each  other.  Bob  Jones  has  written  for 
many  national  publications,  but  this  is  his 
first  book.  It  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  a 
picture  book.  In  the  128  pages  there  are  154 
photographs  and  66  drawings,  all  by  Jones. 
This  is  a  handy,  pocket-size  book  filled 
with  practical  how-to-do  suggestions  which 
should  enable  you  to  eat  well  during  your 
outdoor  jaunts.  It  gives  a  variety  of  sim- 
ple recipes  which  can  be  prepared  over  an 
open  fire  with  a  minimum  of  equipment. 

Whenever  game  cookery  is  mentioned,  the 
name  of  Jim  Beard  immediately  comes  to 
mind.  He  has  written  numerous  books  on 
the  subject,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  his 
best.  Although  many  of  these  recipes  and 
suggestions  could  be  followed  over  a  camp- 
fire,  this  is  not  an  outdoor  cookbook  as 
is  that  of  Jones.  A  listing  of  some  of  the 
chapters  will  give  a  good  indication  of  its 
scope.  Some  of  them  are:  Equipment  and 
Know-How;  Grilling  and  Broiling;  Rotis- 
serie  and  Spit-Roasting;  Sauces,  Dressings, 
and  Herbs;  Appetizers  and  Snacks;  Drinks 
For  Outdoors;  and  Sources  of  Supply.  In 
this  latter  chapter  he  lists  two  Louisiana 
firms — Smokin'  Hickory  Hank,  of  Lafayette, 
and  Solari's,  of  New  Orleans.  For  the  man 
who  thinks  of  food  as  more  than  just  some- 
thing to  fill  an  empty  stomach,  we  recom- 
mend this  book. 

THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK,  published  bv  Garden 
City  Books.  575  Madison  Ave..  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
5Vx8%".  482  pages.  Revised  edition.  1954.  Price: 
$2.95. 

This  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  and  it  has  become 
a  standard  reference  volume  since  its  first 
publication  in  1938.  This  edition,  which 
was  released  on  September  7  of  this  year, 
has  been  considerably  revised.  About  half 
of  the  125  photographs  are  new;  and  other 
new  material  includes  a  glossary  of  dog 
terminology  with  anatomical  drawings,  a 
greatly  expanded  index,  and  breed  stand- 
ards corrected  to  1954.  It  lists  breed  his- 
tories and  standards  for  more  than  100 
different  dogs,  and  contains  information  on 
breeding  and  whelping,  diseases,  first  aid, 
and  routine  care. 


THE  MAMMAL  GUIDE,  by  Ralph  S.  Palmer.  Put>i 
lished  by  Doubleday  and  Co..  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  22,  N.  Y„  1954.  41/2"x71/2",  384  pages-' 
['rife:  $4.95. 

A  fine  addition  to  the  list  of  pockev 
guides.  The  sportsman  can  now  avail  him 
self  of  these  books  on  nature,  which  covei' 
fish,  mammals,  birds,  insects,  flowers 
snakes,  and  other  categories.  You  can  ex1 
tract  every  ounce  of  pleausure  out  of  your 
association  with  the  outdoors  by  knowing 
more  about  its  wild  creatures. 

This  guide  was  written  for  the  layman 
and  deals  fully  with  habitat,  range,  re1 
production  characteristics,  behavior  pat' 
terns,  and  conservation.  It  covers  all  of  thi 
mammals  of  North  America  north  of  Mexi 
co,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  author  with  251 
figures  in  full  color  of  182  species,  27  lint 
drawings,  and  145  maps.  Dr.  Palmer  is! 
now  State  Zoologist  in  the  New  York  State 
Museum. 


The  sportsman's  tm& 

1.  Always  stop  at  the  farmer's  or  land 
owner's  house  and  ask  permission  | 
hunt. 

2.  Ask  the  farmer  or  landowner  to  job 
you.    They,  too,  like  to  hunt. 

3.  Be  as  careful  of  the  farmer's  property 
crops,  and  livestock  as  you  would  you 
own. 

4.  Make  sure  your  cigarette,  pipe  ashes 
cigar,  and  camp  fires  are  "dead". 

5.  Don't  be  a  litterbug.  Leave  the  lam 
and  waters  as  clean  as  you  found  them, 

6.  Practice  the  golden  rule — remember  i 
man's  land  is  the  same  to  him  as  you; 
own  back  yard  is  to  you. 

7.  If  the  trip  is  productive,  offer  some  o 
your  game  to  the  landowner,  especial! 
if  he  couldn't  hunt  with  you. 

8.  Remember  to  visit  the  landowner  afte 
the  season.  Ask  him  what  you  can  H 
to  increase  the  farm  and  wildlife  croj 
Help   do  it. 

0.  If  the  landowner  has  crops  for  sale 
purchase  your  needs  from  him. 

10.  Don't  take  the  attitude  that  the  fe\ 
dollars  you  pay  for  a  license  pays  fo 
the  game.  Without  the  farmer's  care 
feed,  and  nature's  help,  your  license  fe 
would  pay  for  the  cost  of  stocking  onl: 
two  rabbits. 

1 1 .  Always  remember  that  most  "No  Tres 
passing"  signs  are  up  because  som 
hunters  did  not  practice  these  rules  ii 
the  past. 

12.  Make  friends  with  our  most  importari 
partners  in  hunting — the  farmer— 
the  landowner. 


Flash:  Lake  Charles  duck  callers  walke' 
off  with  top  honors  for  1954  at  the  Crowle; 
Rice  Festival  on  October  27,  and  28.  Noai 
Schexnider  won  the  Louisiana  State  Cham 
pionshipand  Dud  Faulk  took  the  $1000.0' 
International. 
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The  first  hunting  fatality  of  the  season  has  al- 
ready been  reported.  With  as  many  hunters  in 
the  field  as  is  the  case  now,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  a  few  will  be  shot — richochets  or  shots  which 
go  beyond  the  game  they're  intended  for.  It  is 
appalling,  however,  for  a  man  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  game  species  and  shot.  NO  person  ever  looked 
like  a  squirrel,  a  rabbit,  a  deer,  or  anything  else 
we  are  legally  entitled  to  shoot.  You  have  un- 
doubtedly heard  of  the  guy  who  didn't  see  any- 
thing on  his  hunt,  but  got  several  "sound  shots". 
Absurd  for  a  man  to  shoot  at  a  sound  in  the 
brush?  Of  course  it  is.  It  is  equally  criminal, 
however,  to  shoot  at  a  movement  which  you  can- 
not definitely  identify. 

Ranger  Captain  Jesse  Peyton  grabbed  the  tail 
of  a  squirrel  he'd  just  shot,  only  to  find  that  a  big 
rattlesnake  had  one  of  the  squirrel's  hind  legs  in 
his  mouth.  The  dispute  over  possession  of  the 
game  was  settled  with  promptness  and  dispatch, 
however,  with  both  contestants  falling  away  to 
leave  the  squirrel  hanging  in  mid-air.  Jesse  says 
he  rapidly  lost  all  interest  in  further  squirrel 
hunting. 

*  *     *     * 

Waterfowl  man  Dick  Yancey  reports  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  fulvous  tree  ducks  in  his 
mid-September  inventory.  This  peculiar  species, 
which  winters  in  Mexico  and  summers  here  in 
southern  Louisiana,  is  known  as  the  Mexican 
squealer  in  many  areas. 

*  *     *     * 

The  revision  of  the  magazine  mailing  list  which 
was  undertaken  early  this  year  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  press  run  for  the  October  issue  was 
30,000,  as  against  44,000  prior  to  the  revision. 
We  now  feel  that  everyone  who  is  getting  the 
Conservationist  really  wants  it.  If  you  have  a 
buddy  who  isn't  on  the  list  and  would  like  to  be, 


tell  him  to  drop  us  a  note  with  his  complete  ad- 
dress. Thanks  to  your  cooperation  in  the  revision, 
we  now  have  only  a  couple  of  dozen  magazines 
returned  each  month  undelivered.  Prior  to  the 
revision  there  were  several  hundred  each  month. 

*  *     *     * 

Don't  forget  to  get  your  duck  stamp  before 
you  hie  away  after  ducks  and  geese.  It's  required 
if  you're  over  15  years  of  age,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  any  post  office.  And  do  check  to  see  that 
your  shotgun  is  plugged  so  that  it  won't  hold  more 
than  three  shells  in  magazine  and  chamber  com- 
bined. We've  had  a  rash  of  convictions  lately  on 
this  item — people  thinking  their  gun  was  plugged 
only  to  find  it  wasn't. 

*  *     *     * 

During  September  the  southwest  Louisiana 
marshes  were  the  driest  they've  been  in  five  years, 
with  only  20%  of  the  areas  that  normally  contain 
water  filled.  Lowered  water  tables  over  the  entire 
state  are  acutely  pointing  out  the  value  of  the 
stuff  that  many  people  have  been  trying  to  get 
rid  of  for  years.  What  d'ya  bet  that  "water  con- 
servation" will  be  a  household  phrase  within  five 
years  right  here  in  Louisiana? 

*  *     *     * 

Is  there  any  way  that  Louisiana's  remaining 
wilderness  areas  can  be  preserved?  You  can  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  with  some  digits  left 
over,  the  semi-virgin  swamplands  still  left  which 
spell  LOUISIANA  to  most  people  in  these  United 
States.  One  area  spanning  the  Minnesota-Cana- 
dian border  was  set  aside  as  a  wilderness  area, 
in  which  no  permanent  construction  could  be  un- 
dertaken and  over  which  no  planes  were  even 
permitted  to  fly  (below  a  certain  altitude) .  I  kinda 
like  the  idea. 

Duck  stamp  sales  in  Louisiana  fell  to  34,103  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  according 
to  a  release  from  the  U.S.F.W.S.  The  previous 
year  there  were  83,072  sold  here.  Wha'  hoppened  ? 

The  provision  in  the  law  that  prohibited  you 
from  keeping  ducks  and  geese  more  than  90  days 
after  the  close  of  the  season  has  now  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  U.S.F.W.S. 


BACK  COVER:  Coming  out  of  the  woods  with  a  limit  of  mallards,  a  scene 
which  will  be  repeated  many  times  throughout  Louisiana  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  This  shot  of  S.  L.  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  Bunkie,  was  taken  in  the  Bay 
Denny  section  of  the  Atchafalaya  floodway  last  December. 

— Photo   by   G  re  sham. 
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